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THE io! 
INTRODUCTION: ; 
OW the following Letter came a 
to my Hand, and why it made i" 
not an earlier Appearance from the | 
| Preſs, is of little Conſequence to re- 9 
late. Perhaps an Apology to the 
Public, for printing it at all, may 
be more neceſſary than the Reaſons 
| for delaying it till this Time; a Fil 
| Time in which Men ſeem not over- 1 
| fond of ſpeculative or abſtrafted En- 09d 
| quiries, Metaphyſique 7s become an [ | 
c dious Name, ridiculous to moſt} Men, 1 
and is never an Emplopment to the [ | | 
| Thoughts of any, who are not pa- — 
tient in thinking. It is too remote 1 
from the buſy Scenes of Life, from 1 
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iy INTRODUCTION. 


the pleaſurable Forms Imagination 
can create, and from all fabulous 
Entertainment, from Mirth or Gal- 
lantry, to command the Attention of 
the preſent Ape. 

1f the Sciences, if Learning, Vir- 
zue, Piety, were more encouraged, 
more the Subject of common Conver- 


ſation, I can eafily perceive the Re- 
ſult of much Good, but no Injury t 


Men or Manners. To be knowing and 


ſenſible, to be ſerious at Times, can be 


no Diſparagement ; they are lovely 
Qualities, far more engaging than 
the falſe Allurements of Foppery in 
Dreſs, or a vaſt Volubility of Speech 
upon Tri es. 

But, it may be a « why of 
« all Studies ſhould Metaphyſics 6: 
« recommended to us; a dry, bar- 
« ren Study, ſo remote from the Ob- 


« ns of Senſe # ?” J anſwer, it is 


the 


4 
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the greateſt Improvement of, and 
the higheſt Entertainment to the Un- 
derſtanding of a rational Being. It 
opens a new I orld to the Mind of 


Man; it removes the moſt uneaſy 


Doubts concerning the Cauſes of 
Things ; it is the proper Food and 
Culture of the Underſtanding, the 
nobleſt Faculty Men poſſeſs. © For the 
« Dominions of Reaſon do far ex- 
« ceed the Limits of Mature; the 
« intelligible World is vaſtly farther 


La, 


* 


0 


0 


* 


« Things than the Senſe. 
cc mw hence came it then to fall 


« rempt'? Becauſe it requires Pa- 
tience, Thoughtfulneſs, and a ſerious 


FT 


* * Barrow 8 übe el LeQures, 


1 Diſpoſi tion 


« extended, and more diffufrve than 
the ſenſible World; and the Un- 


derflanding contemplates many more 


« into an almoſt univerſal Con- 


—_—_ 
— wen N PR. 


yi INTRODUGTION, 
Diſpoſition of Mind. To ſuch Dua- 


lities we owe a Newton, 4 Clarke, 
a Lock: Qualities never deſpiſed by 
reaſoning Men, or Men of good Senſe 
and Learning. 1t js true the School- 
men framd horrid Syſtems of Me- 
taphyſics, a Sytem of hard Words, 


uſeleſs, unintelligible: Theſe Men 


greatly injur d the Reputation of a 
noble Science, To reaſon juſtly from 
a clear Conception of Things, ar 10 
be a juſt Reaſoner, is to be à good 
Metaphyſician. Read Newton's ge- 
eral Scholia, Clarke's Philoſophical 
Papers, Mr. Lock's Eſſay upon pu-. 
man Underſtanding, aud ſay, what + 
is there ridiculous, contemptible, uu. 
worthy of our Study, in thoſe Meta- 
phyſical Writings? Truth, Reaſon, 
Demonſtration, Certainty, Convidction, 
belong equally to this, as to the Ma- 
:hematical Sciences, Barrow, in his 


ſeventh 


INTRODUCTION. vi 
ſeventh Mathematical Lefure, ſpeaks 
of Metaphyſics, as a © higher and 
« more univerſal Science” than Geo- 
metry. © Metaphyſics is, or ought 
&« 70 be, the Treaſure of the moſt ge- 


* 


( 


neral and fimple Notions; and is 
therefore by Ariſtotle nam d the 
Miſtreſs of all Sciences; by Proclus, 
the one Science from which others 
receive their Principles.” 

Fur the Entertainment of ſuch 
Readers as delight not in philoſophi- 
cal and abſtrafted Speculations, I 
have added, to my Defence of the 
good and great Dr. Clarke, a litera- 
ry Melange of Hiftory, News, Po- 
litics, Books, and learned Men, in 
a Letter from Mr. Leibnitz 70 4 
Gentleman, whoſe Son communicated 
to me that and other Letters from 
Mr. Leibnitz and Lock, which will 
e made Public by Mr. Burnet's Gon- 


ſent . 
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vii INTRODUCTION. 


| ſent ; of whoſe Kindneſs J take this 


Opportunity to make a public A. 
knowledgment. 

The Name of Thummig prefud 
to the firſt Paper is, I believe, fic 
titious; the real Author I take 1 


be Mr. Wolf, % often mention d in 
that Letter. 


This Controverſy was enter d when 
in Obedience to the Commands of her 


late Majeſty Queen Caroline; who, in 


Dr. Clarke, cheſe the fitteſt Man in 
the World for defending the Princi- 
ples of our great Engliſh Phile/opher, 
the immortal NwrON. Dr. Clarke 
had all the good Rualities of the beſi 
Chriftian, and the moſt learned Man: 
His Learning was univerſal, and 
his Behaviour innocent and mild; 
communicative and affable was his 
Temper ; and his Mame and I ritings 
i be carr fed down t0 Poſterity 
| avith 
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with Honour and Eſteem, till all Re- 
mains of Learning be ſunk into Ob- 
livion, or Time itſelf be no more. 
How T have ſucceeded in my Defence 
of that great Man muſt be left to 
the FTudgment of impartial Readers. 
I have no Reaſon to detain the 
Reader by giving him a State of the 
Controverſy between Dr. Clarke and 
Mr. Leibnitz; their Philoſophical 
Letters are in the Hands of every 
one, who has any Regard for the 
Principles of natural Religion and 
Philoſophy : And for ſuch only are 
theſe Papers intended; not for Men 
who cannot be ſerious upon the moſt 
important Subje&ts, to whom Religious 
Truths and Liberty, or Agency, ſeem 
Matters of the greateſ} Indifference ; 
and whoſe narrow Views of Happi- 
nefs are confined to this World, and 
confiſt only in the Gratification of 
Senſual 


x INTRODUCTION. 
Senſual Appetites. What Opinion 
fuch Men may have of this Per for- 
mance, or its Author, is beneath thy 
Motice of any Man engaged in the 
Support of Truth for the Sale of 
Truth, and not from Views of Inte- 
ref Prejudice or Party. 

bs ſpall add only one Obfervatini 
more in this Place; that I have mt 
confind myſelf to the Obje&ions of 
Mr. Thummig, but endeavour'd 10 
remove, in as few Words as poſſible, 
all the Difficulties which occurr d 10 
ane, and to place the Subjects I diſ-. 
courſs upon, in a clear Light and 
natural Order. 


AN 


— — -— —d —— 


AN 


ANSWER 


* 


Dr. CLARK E's Fifth Reply, 4 
B Y | 
Sieur LEWIS PaiLie THUMMIS, 


In Favevrkr of 


Mr. L E IBN IT Z. 


— 


KEEP ON SE 


Du Sieur Lovis PHILIPPE Tru. 


MIG, en Faveur du Baron de 
LEIBNIT ZE, au Cinquieme Ecrit 
du Dr. CLARK k. 


15 Comparaiſon de la Balance eſt 

mal expliquee ; la Reſemblance n'eſt 
pas entre la Balance et U Eſprit, 
nais entre les poids et les motifs, comme il eff 
impoſſible que les poids mettent la balance en 
movement lors qu ils font egaux ; et qu'il n'y 
a aucune raiſon pourguoy un cotè doit monter, 
et Pautre deſcendre, de meme elt il impoſſible 
que les motifs excitent dans lame un penchant, 


ou une Volonte, lors qu'ils ſont d'un meme 


poids, et qu'il n'y a point de raiſon pourgquoy 
Pun doit prevaloir plut6t que Pautre. Cg 
donc en vain qu'on dit que la balance eſt paſ- 
froe, et que Fame a le pouvoir d'agir, parce 
gu on ne cherche aucune reſemblance en cela; 
mais P hypotheſe de la raiſen ſuffiſante, comme 
Mr, Leibnitz a deja remargue, regarde indif- 

ferement 


| 


A ANSWER 
7 Dr. CLARK E's Fifth Reply, by 


Sieur Lewis Pailie THUMMIG, 
in Favour of Mr. LEBIBNITz. 


5 H E Compariſon of the Balance 
| is ill explained; the Similitude is 


not between the Balance and the 

Mind, but between the Weights and the 
Motives; for as it is impoſſible that Weights 
| ſhould ſet a Balance in Motion, when they 
are equal, and as no Reaſon can be given, 
why one Side ſhould rife up, and the other 
go down ; it 1s alike impoſſible, that Mo- 
tives ſhould excite in the Soul an Inclina- 
tion or Will, when they are of the ſame 
Weight, and no Reaſon can be given, why 
one ſhould prevail more than the other. It 
is then in vain to ſay, that the Balance is 
entirely paſſive, and that the Soul has the 
Power of Action, ſince we look for no Si- 
militude between them; but the Hypotheſis 
B 2 RE 
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ferement les actions et les paſſions: On 4 


donc aucune raiſon de rejetter une comparaiſun, 
qui eſt fort propre d eclaircir la choſe, et par 
conſequent tout ce qu'on dit de Pame tombe, 
On voit par ld qu'on raiſonne encore tres groſ 


ſierement de Pame, et qu'on ſe repreſent tout 
dune maniere corporelle par Þ Imaginatim; 


 autrement on n\auroit jamais dit, que les zu- 


 tifs ſont quelque choſe d' externe qui fait in. 


preſſion ſur P Eſprit, et qu'ils font diftingue 
du Principe d action: Si Pon connoit un tel 
Principe diftingue des motifs, il fallbit |; 
nommer pour ſavoir ce que Ceſt, mais en nt 
diſant que le ſimpls nom, on voit bien que Ce 
une chimere. Il ſeroit trop long dexpliquer 
clairement la difference des actions et des piſ- 


ſions dans lame; je remarque ſeulement qui on 


accoutumè diappeller les repreſentations impar- 


faites des ſens et de Pimagination, des paſſion, 
et les repreſentations claires dans Fentendement 
des actions, quand on examine les choſes de 
pres on connoit aiſement que dans les deux cd. 
P Eſprit eft a&if : On ne doit donc pas dire que 
deux manieres differentes d'agir qui pariſſent 
egalement bonne, otent a P Eſprit le pou 
d'agir, comme les poids egaux empechent ne- 
cefſairement une balance de ſe mouvoir : Non. 


L'Eſpr 


11 


of ſufficient Reaſon, as Mr. Leibnitz has al- 
ready obſer ved, indiſcriminately regards both 


Actions and Paſſions: There is then no 


Reaſon for rejecting a Compariſon ſo pro- 
per to clear up the Matter; and conſe- 
quently all that is there faid of the Soul 
falls to the Ground. There alſo we ſee 


how very groſsly he reaſons of the Soul, 


repreſenting it entirely in a corporeal Man- 
ner by Imagination; otherwiſe he could 
never have ſaid, that Motives have ſome- 
thing extrinſic, which make an Impreſſion 
on the Mind, and are diſtinguiſhed from 
the Principle of Action : If he knew ſuch 
a Principle diſtinguiſhed from Motives, it 
was neceſſary to ſay what that Principle is, 
for by barely naming it, it would readily have 


been ſeen to have been but a Chimæra. It would 


be too long to explain clearly the Difference 


| between Actions and Paſſions in the Soul; 


I here only obſerve, that we commonly call 
the imperfe& Repreſentations of the Senſes, 
and of the Imagination, Paſſions ; and the 
clear Repreſentations of the Underſtanding, 
Actions: In both theſe Caſes, if Things 
are nearly examin'd, we may eaſily know that 


the Mind is active; and it ought not then 
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181 
L'Eſprit S abſtient d agir de ces deux ma- 
nieres, parce qu'il na aucune raiſon a agir 
dune maniere plutot que de Pautre. Cepen- 
dant fi Pon veut parler des choſes, comme elles 
fe trouvent dans le Monde, et non comme an 
les ſuppoſe par des abſtrattions dans nos idees, 
un tel cas ne ſe preſentera jamais, ou il n'y 
ait aucune raiſon qui determine pour une ma- 
niere d'agir plutot que pour Pautre. Si donc 
on a de bonnes raiſons de ne pas S' abſtenir en- 
tierement d'agir, on trouvera toujours auji 
une ratſon qui determine pour un maniere 
dagir. DL' Experience le fait voir, et © 
peut le demontrer ; mais comme la demonſtra- 
tion penetre trop avant dans la connoiſſance 
des choſes contingentes, il ęſt a craindre, qui an 


ne pourrois pas la comprendre d preſent, Pulis 
gil on ne connoit pas aſſes de choſes plus faciles, 


Ces memes Argumens font voir qu'il eft abſ- 
ſument impoſſible, qu'il y ait dans le Monde 
deux particules de matiere parfaitement ſeni- 
blables, et par conſequent que Ia queſiion f 
Dieu les peut creer telles, eſt inutile. Ceux, 
qui g imaginent de telles chaſes, ont des idbes 
fort bornees de Etat de Mende. Il ne voyent 


fas que dans le Monde toutes choſes ſont lites 


enſemble felon le lieu et le tems, et quelles font 
les 


1 


to be ſaid, that an equal, apparent Good- 
neſs, in two different Ways of acting, takes 
away from the Mind all Power of acting at 
all, as an Equality of Weights keeps a Ba- 
lance neceſſarily at reſt: No. By theſe two 
Ways the Mind is kept from acting in as 
much as there is no Reaſon for one Way of 
acting more than another. Vet if one would 
ſpeak of Things as they really are in the 
World, and not as they are imagined by 
abſtract Ideas, ſuch a Caſe will never be 
met with, where there will be no Reaſon 
to determine one Way of acting more than 
another. If then there are good Reaſons, 


not entirely to abſtain from acting at all, we 


ſhall always find ſome Reaſon to determine 
the Manner of acting. Experience ſhews it, 
and it may be demonſtrated ; but as De- 
monſtration penetrates too far into the Know- 
ledge of contingent Things, it is to be 
feared, whether at preſent they might be 
comprehended, ſince this Author is at a 
Loſs to conceive many Things ſtill more 
eaſy. Theſe Arguments alſo ſhew, that it 
is abſolutely impoſſible for two Particles of 
Matter in the Univerſe to be exactly alike ; 
and conſequently the Queſtion, if God can 

ut = > create 


ens 


„ 

les ſuites de ces liaiſons. Ce qu'on dit de la 
neceſſite hypothetique et morale, ſont des mots, 
et non des choſes ; quand Puſage a authoriſe 
des mots, il ny a aucune raiſon de les changer, 
ſoit que felon les regles de la Grammaire il 
ſoient exacts ou non; pourvu qu on les expli- 
que, ils ne ſcauroient porter prejudice a la 
verite. Mr. Leibnitz ne ſe contredit pas, 
non plus, quand il avance que la Volonte ne 
ſuit pas toujours exactement Þ Entendement 
Pratique, parce qu'elle peut trouver quelque- 
fors des raiſons pour ſuſperdre ſa Reſolution, 
Dans ce cas les motifs ne font pas parfaits, 
et le dernier jugement de Þ Entendement Pra- 
ti que, ne fe trouve pas encore. 


2. Quand en dit au'il falloit proueer qu'il 
eft rmpoſfible que Dieu cree deux portions de 
matiere parfaitement ſemblables, il faut re- 
2 gue cette prouve eſt facile, & que 

Wolf dans ſes Penſtes de Dieu, du 
Monde, 


5 

create ſuch, is unneceſſary. They, who 
ive into ſuch Imaginations, muſt have very 

limited Ideas of the State of the Univerſe. 

They do not perceive how all Things in the 
Univerſe are connected together according to 


Time and Place, and what are the neceſſary 
Productions of theſe Connections. What is 


advanced about Hypothetical and Moral Ne- 


ceſſity are Words, and not Things: When Cuſ- 


tom has authorized Words, there is no Reaſon 


to change them, ſhould they, or ſhould they 
not be entirely conformable to the Rules of 


Grammar; provided they are explained, 


they cannot be prejudicial to the Truth. 


Nor does Mr. Leibnitz contradict himſelf, 


when he fays, that the Will does not 


always preciſely follow the practical Under- 


ſtanding, becauſe it may ſometimes find 
Reaſons to ſuſpend its Reſolutions. In this 
Caſe the Motives are not perfect, and the 


| laſt judgment of the practical Underſtand- 
ing is not yet found. 


2. When this Author calls for Proof, 


| that it is impoſſible for God to create two 
| Portions of Matter perfectly alike, let me 


obſerve, that this is eaſy to be done, and 
that Mr. Wolf in his Thoughts on God, the 


Univerſe, 


[ 10 J 
8 Monde, et ge I Ame de ] Homme, Chap. IV. | 

| F. 587. / prouve en effet, de la maniere 
| 
| 


qu'on le demande par la nature du Mond- 
1 fans avoir egard a la ſageſſe de Dien. On 
| . ) ; 

ne void donc pas ce qu'on y peut repliquer nu. 
i core, et on devroit avotier qu'on a ſatisfait 
| entierement a cet egard. Tout ce qu on al- 
1 legue, etant fonde fur Popinion qu'el oft im- 
| | Palſible de prouver par la nature du Monde, 
i Ms - 5 a 
1" uil n'y puiſſe avoir deux choſes par faite- 
quit ny puſ deux choſes par fail 


1 ment ſemblables, tombe de lui meme, et il n' 


fas neceſſaire qu on y reponde. 
3. On Simagine qu on ſe contredit, quand 


p on reconnoit, que deux choſes tout a fait ſem- 
i blables ſeroient veritablement deux choſes, et 
| que non obſtant cet aveu on continue de dire 
14 quelles naurotent pas le Principe d' Individu- 


* 

| | ation, et qu on aſſure meme qu'elles ne ferent 

. du une meme choſe ſous deux noms; mais la 

ö preuve deja alleguce de Pimpoſſibilite de den 
choſes parfaitement ſemblables dans le Monde, 


in fait voir que ces ſuppoſitions ne ſe detruiſent 


{Ml pas. Quand on ſe repreſente par abſtraction 
5 deux choſes ſemblables, elles ſont deux, et non 


une meme choſe ; mais quand on les conſidere 

comme des choſes reeles, on trouve par la na- 
EP | 5 3 4 

rure des contiugens, que ce 1 eſt qu une Meme 


| 6 4 


E 


| Uuiverſe, and the Soul of Man. Chap. IV. 
9 587. has in Effect proved it, in the 


Manner requir'd, from the Nature of the 
Univerſe, without Relation to the Wiſdom 
of God. To this then no other Reply ſeems 
neceſſary, and he ought to acknowledge it 
as ſatisfactory on this Article: All he al- 
ledges being founded on the Opinion, that 
it is impoſſible to prove by the Nature of 
the Univerſe, that there can be two Things 
exactly alike, falls of itſelf, and needs no 


Anſwer. 


3. This Author imagines there is a Self- 
Contradiction in aſſerting, that two Things 
exactly alike would really be two, and yet 
that they would want the Principle of Indi- 


viduation, and be only the fame Thing un- 


der two Names.; but the Proof already 
brought of the Impoſſibility of two Things 


being exactly alike in the Univerſe, ſhews, 
| that theſe Suppoſitions do not deſtroy them- 


ſelves. When two Things reſembling one 


another are repreſented by Abſtraction, they 


are two, and not the ſame Thing ; but when 
they are confider'd as real Things, it is evi- 
dent from the Nature of Contingencies that 
they are the ſame Thing under two Names, 

and 


EIS ] 
choſe ſous deux noms, et qu on ne peut ſe les 
repreſenter comme deux que lors qu on en 


ſepare dans ſes Idees, le Principe d Indivdu- 


ation. On appelle Principe d Individuation, 
ce qui determine une choſe en ellememe, et 
hors delle, c. a. d. dans ſon eſſence, et dans 
fa realite;, mais les choſes contingentes ſon! 
determinees par une liaiſon infinie avec les 
autres choſes du Monde, tant a Pegard du 
Space que du tems. Quaud donc deux chuſes 
dans un Monde ſont ſemblables, le Principe 
a Indruiduation doit etre le meme; je dis 
dans un Monde, car je ne nie pas que dans 
de differens Mondes, il u puifſe avoir deux 
chaſes ſemblables, mais alors elles wont pas 
le meme Principe d Iudividuation. Il en e 
de meme de co gion a dit des parties di 
tems et de leſ pace. Quand on reconnott que 
les parties du teims et de l eſpacè ſe reſembient 
parfaitement, on conſidere le tems et Leſpace 
in abſtraQto ; mais guand on nie que le tems 
et Peſpace ſe reſemblent lors quit y a des 
Corps dans ces parties, on les conſidere in 
concreto, entant qu'tls ſont quelque chije 
de reel. Ce weſt donc pas unc veritable 


contradiction, qui demande, comime tout ie 


monde ſcait, que dans les deux prepojuitons 
2 


E433 


and cannot be repreſented as two, but 
when ſeparated in our Ideas, the Prin- 
ciple of Individuation. We call the Prin- 
ciple of Individuation, that which deter- 
mines a Thing m itſelf, and without itſelf, 
i.e, in its Eſſence and in its Reality; but 
contingent Things are determined by an in- 
finite Connection with other Things in the 
Univerſe, as well with Reſpect to Space as 


Time. When two Things then in one 


World are alike, the Principle of Individu- 
ation muſt be the ſame; I ſay in one World, 
becauſe I do not deny, but that in diffe- 
rent Worlds two Things may be alike; but 
then they have not the ſame Principle of 
Individuation. It is the ſame with this, that 
is ſaid of the Parts of Time and Space. 
When we allow that the Parts of Time and 
Space are uniform, or alike, we conſider 
Time and Space in abſtracto; but when 
we deny that Time and Space are alike, 
when there are Bodies in them, we con- 
ſider them in concreto, in as much as 
they are ſomething real. It is not then 
any real Contradiction which requires (as 
all the World knows) that in two Propo- 
ſitions we conſider Things in the ſame 
View; one cannot but be the more ſur- 

| | prized, 


(214 ] 
on conſidere tes choſes ſous 1a meme face; 
on doit etre d'autant plus ſurpris, qu on 
cherche ici des contradictions que Mr. Leibs 
nitz Seſt explique aſſes clairement ſur ce 
ſujet. Il ne ſeroit pas difficile de faire wir, 
que les autres contradictious quiron trouve ne 
ſont qu appareutes, et vieureut de ce qu'on 
entend mal les choſes; mais on ſferoit trip 
long, et il ne paren pas neceſſaire de le Faire, 
parce qu on wa dautre vie dans cet Fcrit, 
que de faire voir, qu'il eſt facile de repondre 
a ce que Mr. Clark replique, quorque ceux 
qui wont pas approfoudi les verites Meta- 
Plyſiques puiſſent en etre frappe. 

4. Pour refuter ſolidement ce qu'on avance 
que la Reſiſtance ne dient pas de la quan- 
rite de la matiere, mais de la difficulte qu'elle 
a a ceder, il auroit fallu, ou prouver Popinion 
commune que la quantite de la matiere cauſe 
la reſiſtauce, ou donner des argumens pour 
faire voir, quelle ne peut venir de la diffi- 
calte de ceder, comme on u fait ui Pun w 
Pautre, on voit qu'on #'a examime 7. fort 
egerement les choſes. 


5. Our ce 61 on continue de ſoutenir que leſ- 
pace eſt un attribut de Dieu, on ne ſe propoſe 


Lada 


BEES 


| prized, that Contradictions ſhould be here 
ö imagined, as Mr. Leibnitz is ſufficiently 


clear on this Subject. It would not be 
difficult to ſhew, that the other Contra- 
ditions are only apparent ones, and pro- 
ceed from a wrong Judgment of 'Things ; 
but that would be too long here, and ſeem 
altogether unneceſſary, by Reaſon we have 
no other View in this Paper than to ſhew, 
that it is eaſy to anſwer Dr. Clark's Reply; 
however thoſe, who are little grounded in 
metaphyſical Truths, may be ftruck with 
it, 


4. To confute ſubſtantially that Poſition, 
* that Reſiſtance does not arife from the 
* Quantity of Matter, but from its Diffi- 
* culty of giving Place,” He ſhould either 


have proved the common Opinion, that 


the Quantity of Matter docs cauſe Reſiſtance, 
or have brought Arguments to ſhew, that 
it cannot ariſe from its Difficulty of giving 
Place; neither of which being done, it is 
plain he has examined Things very ſuper- 
ficially. 7 N 
5. As to this Author's continuing to aſ- 


ſert that Space is an Attribute of God, it 
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[ 16 J. 
Fas de defendre au long les conſequence; que 
Mr. Leibnitz tire contre cet opinion, et qu; 
Mr. Clark nie; mais on adopte la deſinition 
q il en donne, ſeulement on laifſe a jugr, 
ſi Peſpace qui a des parties peut etre un 
attribut de Dieu qui eſt un etre ſimple. Car 
de ce qu'on dit que ces parties ſont inſepara- 
bles et immobiles, il ne Senſuit pas que 
Peſpace eſt un etre ſimple; ce weſt pas la ſe- 


parabilite et la mobilite, mais la preſenc, 


des parties qui fait qu'un etre eſt compuſt, 


et non pas ſimple. Car ce qui diſtingue un 
etre ſample d'un etre compoſe Ceſt qu'il va 


point de parties. Un etre qui à des parties 


inſeparables et immobiles, dont aucune weſt 
diſtinguce de Pautre que par le nombre, wif 
pas um etre ſunple, mais un compoſe ſimilaine; 
et de tels compoſes ſimilaires, ſont ſelon tt 
Principe des Indiſcernables 4 u a 2 
prouvè des monſtres de Imagination, qui ut 

ſe trowvent point dans la nature, et qui 
P Entendement ne peut concevoir. D'ailleurs 
il ne ſuffit pas de dire que Peſpace eſt un at- 
tribut de Dieu, puis qu'on le nie; it aur 
fallu le prouver. On tache den douuer um 
preuve dans la remarque qu'on a ajoute ſuli 
c. mais On » ſuppoſe bien des choſes dont 0 


te 
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zs not my Purpoſe to make a long Defence 
of the Conſequences which Mr. Leibniz 
draws from this Opinion, and which Dr. 
| Clark denies ; but I'll admit his Definition 


of it, only leaving it to be judged, whe- 


| ther Space, which has Parts, can be an 
Attribute of God, who is a Simple Being. 
For tho' he alledges that theſe Parts are 
| inſeparable and immoveable, it does not fol- 
| low that Space is a Simple Being: It is not the 
| Separability or Mobility, but the Preſence of 
Parts, that makes a Being compound, and 


not ſimple, for what diſtinguiſhes a ſim- 


ple Being from a compound is its having 
no Parts. A Being having Parts infepara- 


ble and immoveable, not diſtinguiſhable from 


each other but by Number, is not a ſim- 
. ple Being, but a ſimilar Compound; and 


ſuch ſimilar Compounds ate (according to 
the Principle of Indiſcernables, which has 


3 1 been proved) Monſters of the Ima- 


gination not to be met with in Nature, 


nor conceivable to the Underſtanding. Be- 


ſides, it is not ſufficient merely to 7 that 


Space is an Attribute of God, ſince that has 
been deny'd, it ſhould be proved. A Proof 
is indeed endeavoured at in his Remark 


C added 
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ne peut convenir. Nous nous contenterons den 
alleguer quelques unes. Quand on ſoutient par 
exemple que I eſpace n'eſt pas une pure idee, on 
vert le prouver par ce que la raiſon nous enſeigne 
que Þ efpace eſt actuellement infini, et nos idtes ne 
peuvent qu'etre finies, on confond ici Pinfini 
imaginaire, avec Pinfini reel. II eft conſtant, 
que nos idees, eſt a dire un choſe de pure 
imagination, ne ſgauroient etre actuellement 
infinies, mais elles peuvent aller a Pinfini 
Wt imaginaire, car ce dernier infins neſt qu une 


oi maniere de parler, dont les Mathematiciens ſe 
0 ſervent, lors qu il S agit d'un objet imagi naire, 
. 1 *# | . . 

| conme Mr. Leibnitz Pa remargue dans les 
| 

5 


| | | Acles de Leipſig. Il en oft tout autrement de 
| Pinfin actuel qui appartient a la Metaphyſique, 
io et dont Mr. Wolf a donne le premier une idle 

we | claire, dans ſes Penſees de Dieu, du Monde, 
1 et de Ame de Homme. Comme donc Mr. 
lt Clark ne parle que de Þ Infini des Mathema- 
| ticiens, on me qu'une pure idee ne puiſſe aller 

14800 au dela du fini : L' Efpace etant une choſe ima- 
il ginaire, un inſini imaginaire lui convient tres 
| bien. Pour mieux concevoir la raiſon pour- 
q quoy on ne peut mettre des bornes d Peſpace, il 
| faut remarquer qu'on le conſidere en abſtrait, 
i | of que far conſequent il nia aucun Principe 
d Indroiduatitn 


( 19 |] 


added at the Bottom, but many Things are 


there ſuppoſed, by no Means to be agreed 
to. We will content ourſelves with pro- 
ducing only ſome of them. When, for Ex- 
ample, any one affirms, that Space is not a 
mere Idea, he will prove it by what Reaſon 
teaches us, that Space is actually infinite, 
and that our Ideas cannot but be finite: 
Here he confounds the imaginary Infinite 
with the real Infinite. It is certain, that our 


| Ideas, 1. e. a Thing of mere Imagination, 


cannot be actually Infinite, but they may 
extend to the imaginary Infinite, for this 
laſt Infinite is only a Way of Expreſſion 
made uſe of by Mathematicians, when it 
concerns an imaginary Object, as Mr. Leib- 


nitz has remark'd in the Actes de Leipſg. 


It is quite otherwiſe with Reſpect to the 
real Infinite (which belongs to Metaphy- 
licks) of which Mr. Wolf has given the 
firſt clear Idea in his Thoughts on God, 
the World, and the Soul of Man. As 


Dr. Clorke ſpeaks only of the Mathe- 


matical Infinite, I deny, that a mere Idea 


can extend beyond what is finite: Space 


being an imaginary Thing, an imaginary 
Infinite is very ſuitable with it. The bet- 
ter to conceive the Reaſon why Space can- 
O 2 not 
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d Individuation qui puiſſe le borner, tout ainji 
gue la matiere en abſtrait n'a point de bornes. 
On ne prouve pas non plus que Peſpace nei 
point Pordre, parce que Pordre ne peut avoir 
une quantite : On peut prouver le contraire, ce 
qu en tira au long. Quoiqu'on reconnoiſſe en- 
core que Peſpace n'eſt pas la matiere meme, on 
ne convient pas que cela reſulte des raiſons 
qu on en allegue. Enfin on convent, et les The- 
ologiens ont remargue il y a long temps, que 
Dieu n'exiſie point dans Peſpace, (quorque dans 
un ſens different de celui de Mr. Clark.) Ce- 
pendant fi Pon ſcutient que Peſpace eft un ot- 
tribut de Dieu, on ne ſgauroit nier, que J e. 
pace exiſte en Dieu, et Pon tombe par Id dans 


Pabſurde dont on a deja parle, ſavoir, que 


dans un etre ſimple qui n'a point de partie, 


exiſte ce qui a des parties, actuellement exiſ- 
tentes hors les unes des autres, et diſtinguees 
les unes des autres, quoiqu elles ſe reſemblent 
par faitement. Il paroit de tout cela qu'on oe 
encore fort eſclave de Pi magi nation, et qt "alt 
lieu de ſe former des idees pures par des prin— 
cipes clairs de Ia raiſon, (tels que ſont | 
principe de la contradiction, et celui de l 
raiſon ſuffiſunte, qui ont tant ſervi d mellre 
dans leur our les verites Metaphyſiques; et 

A. 


( 21 ] 
not be bounded, it muſt be obſerved, that 


it is confider'd in abſtract, and that con- 


ſequently there is no Principle of Individu- 
ation, which can bound it, directly the ſame 


as Matter in Abſtract has no Bounds. Nei- 


ther is it proved, that Space is not Order, 


| becauſe Order has not Quantity; the con- 


trary can be proved, which is ſhewn at large. 
Though it ſhould be here acknowledg'd, that 
Space is not Matter, yet it will not be granted 
as a Conſequence from the Reaſons this 


| Author brings for it. In ſhort it is granted, 


and the Divines have long fince obſerv- 


ed, that God does not exiſt in Space; (tho 


in a different Senſe from Dr. Clark's). Yet if 


one were to affirm, that Space is an Attribute 

of God, it cannot be denied, but that Space 
iexiſts in God; and thereupon ariſes the Ab- 

ſurdity already mentioned, viz. that in a 


ſimple Being which has no Parts, there exiſts 


that Thich has Parts actually exiſting with- 
out each other, and diſtinguiſhed from each 
| Other, tho' they are exactly alike, Hence 


appears what a Slave he is to Imagination, 


and that inſtead of forming to himſelf pure 
| Ideas ſrom clear Principles of Reaſon (ſuch 
zs the Principle of Contradiction, and that 


C 3 of 
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far des conſequences legiti mes, on ſe contente 
d'images, comme Lock a fait dans ſon livre 
de Þ Entendement Humain, ce qui etoit cattſe 
qui n'a jamais approfondt les matieres. Il ne 
faut donc pas etre ſurpris, fi Mr. Clark n'en- 
tend jamais Mr. Leibnitz; et fi, au lieu de lui 
repondre, il dit ſimplement ce qui reſulte de 
ſes idees : Cependant comme on a montre au 
long, de quelle maniere on doit ſe former I'idee 
| de Pefpace, on n'auroit pas du paſſer ſous Si- 
1 lence, fs Pon avoit eu quelque choſe de bon d 


155 dire pour ręfuter ce Sentiment. 

14 | 

is 

1 

Tn 

i 

14 
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[i 6. Ce qu'on dit que le monde entier four- 


M roit etre tranſpoſe de ſa place, eſt une Suppo- 

tion d plaifir, qu on avance ſans preuves: 
| On n'a tort de demander qu'on prouve le con- 
"i traire, c'eſt d celui qui affirme une choſe d la 
prouver. Cependant Mr. Leibnitz a fait voir 
1 ſuffiſament, que le monde entier ne ſqaurit 
i etre tranſporte de ſa place, parce que ct 
Fl mouvement ne produiroit aucun changement, et 
ne ſeroit par conſequent fond? ſur aucune rat- 
ſen. On n'en veut pas convenir, Cependant 


la 


| { 23 ] 
of ſufficient Reaſon, which have been ſo 
ſerviceable to the ſetting Metaphyſical Truths 
in their proper Light) and from juſt Con- 
ſequences, he contents himſelf with Images, 
as Lock has done in his Eſſay on human 
Underſtanding, which was the Cauſe of his 
not going to the Bottom of Things, It 


muſt not then be Matter of Surprize, if Dr. 


Clarke does not always underſtand Mr. Leib- 
nitz, and if, inſtead of anſwering, he ſays 


only what is the Reſult of his Ideas: Yet 


as it is largely ſhewn in what Manner we 
ſhould form an Idea of Space, if any Thing 
good could be brought to confute this Opi- 
nion, it ſhould not have been paſſed over 


in Silence. 


6. This Author's ſaying, that the mate- 
rial World might be moved from its Place, 
is a Suppoſition at Pleaſure advanced with- 
out any Proof: One has a Right to require a 


Proof to the contrary, ſince it is the Part of 


him who advances to prove his Aſſertion. 
However Mr. Leibnits has ſufficiently 
ſhewn, that the material World cannot be 
moved from its Place, becauſe this Motion 
would produce no Change, and conſe- 
quently could not be founded on any 
C 4 N eaſon. 
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ta choſe eft facile d concevoir, comme il n'ar- 
riveroit aucun changement a une boule, fi on 
la tranſportoit d'un lieu d un autre, de meme 
il n'arriveroit aucun changement d un mond: 
bornee, Sil etoit tranſporte dans un autre lieu, 
farce que toutes les parties conſerveroi ent le 
meme fituation reſpettive, qu'elles avoient au- 
paravant; et que par conſequent on n'y remar- 
queroit autre choſe, que ce qu'on auroit re. 
marque, ſi elles avozent demeure toujours dan 
le meme lieu. L'Exemple d'une montre peut 
eclaircir la choſe, En tranſportant une mon- 
tre d'un leu d un autre on n'y cauſe aucun 
changement ; la variete de la ſituation de l ai- 
guille, et de la poſition reſpective des roiies, 
vient du mouvement interieur des parties. I 
eſt hers de propos de dire, que par ce mouve- 
ment les parties receuroazent un plus grand 
choc; ce n'eſt pas ld de quoi il v agit : On infiſt 
feulement, que ce mouvement du tout ne pro- 
duiroit aucun changement qu'on pourroit re- 
marquer enſuite, ce que Pexemple d'une mon- 
tre fait voir. Il ne faut pas pouſſer cette 


comparaiſon trop loin, et au dela des juſies 


pornes. Une montre ſe meut dans une eſpace 
rempli Pautres corps, et ſon mouvement pro- 
duit un changement, qu'on peut remarguer 


quand 


E281 


| Reaſon. This will not be granted. Yet it is 


eaſy to imagine, that as a Ball would un- 
dergo no Change by being moved from one 
Place to another, no more would a finite 
World ſuffer any Change by being moved to 
another Place, becauſe all the Parts would 
preſerve the ſame reſpective Situation they 
had before, and conſequently there could 
be obſerved nothing but what had been 
obſerved, if it had ſtill remained in the 
ſame Place. The Example of a Watch may 


clear up the Matter. The conveying a 
Watch from one Place to another cauſes 


no Change in it; the Difference of the Si- 
tuation of the Hand, and the reſpective Po- 
fition of the Wheels, are cauſed by the in- 
terior Motion of the Parts. It is out of the 


Queſtion to fay, that by this Motion the 
Parts would receive a greater Shock ; that 18 


not to our Purpoſe : We only infiſt, that 
the Motion of the whole would produce no 


diſcoverable Change, which the Example 


of the Watch ſhews. The Compariſon 
| muſt not be carry'd too far, and beyond 
juſt Bounds, A Watch moves in a Space oc- - 
cupy'd by other Bodies, and its Motion 


produces a Change that can be obſerved 
when 


1 26 ] 
quand le mouvement a ceſſe. Quand an con- 
traire on ſuppoſe que le monde ſe meut dan; 
un eſpace vuide, on ne remarquera rien ly; 
que le mouvement aura Cceſſe, et ce ſera ly 
meme choſe que $'il avoit toujours demeure dan; 
la meme place. On ne me pas que le monde pen. 
dant qu'il eft en mouvement, ne differe par 
ce mouvement d'un monde qui eft en repos, 
mais on ſoutient ſeulement, qu apres le mouve- 
ment, on ne remarqueroit rien, qu'on neut 


 remargue, fi ce mouvement metoit arrive. 


Cet a cauſe de cela qu'on le nomme un mouve- 
ment a plaiſir, qui eft contraire au principe 
de la raiſon ſuffiſante. On demande donc ſans 
raiſon de repondre a Voljection du change- 
ment, cauſe par le mouvement, ce qui neſt 
pas de ce lieu, 

7. On auroit de montrer que de la diffe- 
rence du mouvement abſolu et relatif, il Sen- 


ſuite neceſſairement, que Peſpace eft entiere- 
ment different de la ſituation, et de Porare 


des corps, parce que chacun ne tombera fas 
d'accord de cette conſequence. 

8. On auroit pu facilement concevoir, que 
Pefpace, pris meme pour Pordre des corps 


fetus les uns aupres des autres, peut avoir 
une quantite, fi Pon avoit fait attention d ce 


que 


he had given Attention to what Mr. Leib- 


19 


when the Motion has ceaſed. When on the 


contrary it is ſuppoſed, that the World 
moves in a void Space, there will be no Al- 
teration obſerved when the Motion ſhall 
ceaſe, and it will be exactly the ſame, as 
if it had remained in the ſame Place. It is 
not deny'd, but that the World, while it 
is in Motion, differs from a World at reſt; 
it is only aſſerted, that after the Motion, no- 
thing will be obſerved, but would have 


been obſerved, had not that Motion hap- 


pened. It is for this reaſon, J call it a Motion 
at Pleaſure, which is contrary to the Prin- 
ciple of ſufficient Reaſon. It is then unreaſo- 
nable to require an Anſwer to the Objection 
of the Change, cauſed by the Motion, 
which does not belong to this Place. 

7. Here he ſhould have ſhewn, how the 
Difference between abſolute Motion, and 
relative Motion, does neceſſarily infer, that 
Space is quite different from the Situation 


| or Order of Bodies, ſince every one will 


not fall in with that Inference. 

8. It were eaſy to conceive, that Space 
even taken for the Order of Bodies ſituated 
near one another, may have a Quantity, if 


mts 


=. 
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gue Mr. Leibnitz dit, que dans Pordre, i! 
3 a quelque choſe qui precede, et quelqu; 
choſe qui ſuit. Auſſi tot qu'on a des chiſes 
differentes, dont Pune eſt hors de Pautre, 
et qui enſemble font un tout, on a un nom. 
Ere de parties; et peut on douter, qu'un nom- 
bro de parties ne ſoit une quantite, I 
me, conc pas neceſJaire dexaminer au long 
uſqu ou, en Mathematiques, on peut attri- 
buer aux Proportions, qui comme L ordre 
ne font que des relations, une quantite, et 
 appelter les Logarithmes la meſure de cette 
gnantite, C'eſt d'autant moins neceſſaire, 
gue Mr. Leibnitz a pu Sen ſervir comme 
dun argument ad hominem. De grands 
Mathematiciens ont donne aux proportions 


uu quantite, comme Gregoire a St. Vincent, 


et parmi les Anglois, Wallis, qui Vol. 1. 
Oper. Math. Fol. 1 54. dit expreſſement, les 
proportions ne ſont pas moins que les Not 
bres de weritables quantites. Quand on 
ſcait la maniere de diſputer de Mr. Leibnitz, 
on ne peut ignorer qu'il ſe ſervoit ſouveni 
de ces argumens ad hominem. Cenux, qui ne 


 Pobſervent pas, et qui croyent que tout ce 


qu'il dit, quand il diſpute contre les autres 
de cette maniere eſt ſon veritable ſentiment, 
Paccuſeron! 


[ 29 ] 
nts ſays; that in Order, there is that which 
goes before, and that which follows. As 
ſoon as we have Things different from each 


dther, one of which is diſtin from the 


other, yet together conſtituting a whole, 


we have a Number of Parts; and can it be 
- doubted, but that a Number of Parts do 
| conſtitute a Quantity. 
ceſſary to enquire at large, how far in 


It is not then ne- 


Mathematicks we may attribute to Pro- 
portions (which, as well as Order, are 
only Relations) a Quantity, and call Loga- 
rithms the Meaſure of that Quantity. It is 
the more unneceſſary, as Mr. Le:bnitz might 
have made uſe of this as an Argument ad ho- 


minem. Great Mathematicians have given 


Proportions a Quantity, as Gregory 2 St. 


Vincent, and among the Enghſh, Wallis, 
who in his Oper. Math. Vol. 1. Fol. 154. 


lays expreſsly, Proportions are not leſs than 
the Numbers of true Quantities. When one 
is acquainted with Mr. Leibnitz's Manner 
of diſputing, one cannot be ignorant of his 


often making uſe of theſe Arguments ad 
bominem. Thoſe, who do not obſerve this, 


and who believe all he fays, when he 
diſputes after this Manner, to be his true 
Sentiment, 
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Paccuſeront facilement de coutradictions. Oy 
doit ſans donte mettre dans ce rang les con. 
tradictious, gue Mr. Clark releve, quoiqui 
en trouve ſouvent parce qu'il ne Fentend pax, 
et lors que les choſes ne ſont nullement in. 
compatibles. Mettons dans ce dernier rang, 


ce qu il dit fur la Queſtion, ſi Dieu auriit 


pu creer Punivers lutot, ou plus tard? 
Ceux, qui liſent les paſſages cites, dan; 
Leibnitz meme, ne trouveront pas qu'il ſoit 
condenu que univers auroit pu etre cr 


pflutòt qu'il ne Fa ee, mais ſeulement qui 


dans Imagination ou pourroit le fuppyſer 
Auſſi a til compare ce monde cree plulit i 
une tete, a laquelle le peintre à ajoute un cil 
de cheval, pour faire voir que ce neſt par 
tant une choſe, qui tombe dans nos idtts 


15 "une ſuppoſition Impeſjole 


9. Auland on convient, que Dieu peut dbu. 
ner des bornes d la matiere, et la renart 
finie, on ne convient pas par la qu elle peu 
etre mobile. Cette ſuppoſition eft appellee dans 
te 5 Ecrit une Chimere, qui choque la raiſon, 
Puiſque donc on conclut, qui Peſpace eſt in- 
dependent de la matiere, non parce que l. 
monde eſt borne, mais parce qu'il eſt mobilt; 

cetit 


3 


| centiment, will readily charge him witli 
| Contradictions. Among this Number ſhould, 
| without Doubt, be rank'd the Contradictions, 
| which Dr. Clarke raiſes up againſt him, tho* 
he often ſpies ſome thro' Want of under- 
| ftanding him, and when the Things are no 


Ways inconſiſtent. Among this Number 


let us rank what he ſays on the Queſtion ; 


whether God could have created the Univerſe 


ſooner or later? They, who read the Paſſa- 
ges in Mr. Leibnitz, will not find that he 


does agree that the World could have been 
created ſooner than it actually was, but only 
that in Imagination one might ſuppoſe it : 
And even there he compares ſuch an Uni- 
verſe to a Head, to which the Painter has 


added a Horſe's Neck, thereby intimating, 


that ſuch a Thing, far from falling under 
our Ideas, is an impoſi ible Suppoſition. 

9. When it is granted, that God can ſet 
Bounds to Matter, and render it finite, 
it is not granted, that from thence it is 
moveable. This Suppoſition is called in 


the fifth Paper, a. Chimera contrary to Rea- 


lon. Since it then concludes, that Space is 


independent upon Matter, not from the 


Univerſe being finite, but from its being 
mo moveabie 


1 32-1 


cette concluſion ne fait rien contre Mr. Leib. 
nitz. Au reſte, quand meme le monde ſeriit 
neceſſairement eternel, c. a. d. quil wet 
* point eu de commencement, mais qui et 
[| exiſte toujours, il ne dependroit pas de Dieu 
| par rapport a ſori commencement (qui ſeriit 
un pur neant) mais il dependroit de ſa li. 
bre volont quant a ſon exiſtence, puis quil 
auroit exiſte actuellement, preferablement a 
tant d'autres mondes, egalement poſſibles, 
parce que Dieu par ſa ſageſſe Vairit 
choſe. 

10. I fa Noit proitver, et non (eulement 
dire, que Pexiſtence de Dieu eſt la cauſe de 
Peſpace, on voii bien, pourquoy on ne Va pas 
fait, parce qu'il u a aucune liaiſon entre 
Peſpace qu on imagine, et Videe de I Eſſente 
et de Exiſtence de Dieu. On ſeroit curieux 
dentendre comment par Pidee de Dieu, et de 
Wh fes Attributs, on peut prouver, quit yam 
| lui un eſpace infint et vuide, Ceſt à dire, 
1 une choſe etendue d Pinfini, dont toutes tes 
4 parties ſe reſembleroit parfaitement, parce 
qu'elles wont rien ae reel. 
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Ii. On convient aſſès, et Mr. Clark 
Pavoiie lui meme que ni lui, ni pluſienrs 
autres 


1 
moveable; this Concluſion makes nothing 
| againſt Mr. Leibnita. Moreover, even 
vet ſhould the World be neceſſarily eternal, 
ent . e. not having a Beginning, but ex- 
Dien iſting from all Eternity, it would not in- 
eroit MF deed be dependent upon God with Reſpect 
42 J. to its Beginning, (which, in this Caſe, 
quil WF would be a mere nothing) but it would 
ent a depend upon his free Will, as to its Ex- 
bles, iſtence, ſince it would actually exiſt pre- 
wot ferably to ſo many other Worlds equally 
poſſible, becauſe God in his Wiſdom would 
men have made Choice of it. 
e de 10. It ſhould have been proved, not 
a barely aflerted, that the Exiſtence of God 
mire cauſes Space. It is eaſy to be perceived why 
/ence it has not been done, it is becauſe there is no 
zen Connection between the Space - imagined, 
t d% and the Idea of the Eſſence and Exiſtence 
4 of God. I ſhould be glad to learn how 
dire, from the Idea of God, and his Attr ibutes, 


5 tes it can be proved, that in him exiſts infinite 

a“ F and void Space, that is to ſay, a Thing ex- 
tended in infinitum, all the Parts of which 

\ | < exactly alike, becauſe they have nothing 

lark real in them. 

c 11. We readily grant, and Dr. Clarke 


himſelf acknowledges it, that neither he, 
D nor 
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autres de ſes Compairiotes wentendent pa 
ce que Mr. Leibnitz vent dire, quand il at. 
tribue a lame un Principe repreſentatif. Ci. 
pendant la choſe eſt intelligible, et on peu 
expliquer par la d'une maniere claire lu 
operations les plus abſtruſes de Fame, comm 
Mr. Wolf Fa fait dans ſa Metaphyſiqu: 
On wauroit rien a dire non plus cor, 
Harmonie preetablie, ſi on Fentendoit, « 
qui faute de penetration on ne la prit, cu 
un mot qui na aucune ſignification, conn 
on le peut voir dans le lrore cite. 
12. 1} eft ſurprenaut qu'on demande de; 
prenves, pourguoy Pon croit une theſe unin- 
telligible. C'eſt a celui qui la croit intelli 
gible a le faire voir. Si Mr. Clark croit in. 
telligible, que les images des choſes ſont por. 
tees par les organes des ſens, dans le ſenſu 
rium, ou Fame les appercoit, qu'il faſſe vir 
de quelle maniere cela ſe fait. Sans cela, an 
ne peut pas dire, que ſa Theſe eſt intelligible 
Four qu une choſe ſoit antelli igible, in fant 
Pouvoir expliquer de quelle maniere elle of 
poſſible. On voit ici une nouvelle preune, 
combien peu on a avance dans I Etude dt 
Platon, de faire abſtrattion des ſens, et 4 
Limagination dans la perception des choſes, 
| | 04 


nor any 
what Mr. Leibnita means, when he gives 
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of his Countrymen, underſtand 


to the Soul a repreſentative Faculty. Yet it 


© is very intelligible, and by that Principle 


the moſt abſtruſe Operations of the Soul 


| may be explained in a clear Manner, as Mr. 
Molf has done in his Metaphyſique. As lit- 
| tle would have been ſaid againſt the pre- 


efabliſhed Harmony, if it had been underſtood; 


and for Want of Penetration it is taken for 
a Word fignifying nothing, as is ſhewn in 
the Book juſt cited. 


12. It is ſurpriſing, that this Author 


mould require Proofs, why a Poſition is 
| look'd upon as unintelligible: It is the Part 


of him who believes it intelligible to make 


it appear. If Dr. Clark believes it intelligia 


ble, that the Images of Things are con- 
vey d by the Organs of Senſe into the Sen- 


ſory; where the Soul perceives them, let 


him ſhew in what Manner they are con- 


| vey'd, without which it cannot be ſaid, 


that his Poſition is intelligible. To make a 


Thing intelligible it ſhould be explained 1 in 


Here is a new 


what Manner it is poſlible. 


Proof, how little Progreſs is made in the 
Study of Plots, in making Abſtraction of 


D 2 de 
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* 
ce qui pourtant ef une des pri ncipiles u 
d'un Metaphyſicien. On appelle le ſentiment 
gui ſoutient que Dieu connoit toutes chiſes 
farce qu'il les produit continuellement de u- 
veau, tine pure fiction des Scholaſtiques ; qui. 


qu'on congeive tres bien de cette maniere, con- 


ment Dieu connoit les choſes preſentes. On dit 


au contraire, que Dieu appergoit toutes chiſes 
par ſa preſence actuelle; et cependant on ne 
veut pas conventr que les choſes crees agiſſent 
ſur le Createur, parce qu'il S enſurvroit de lt, 
qu'il dependroit de la creature, et ſeroit en 
effet lame du monde. Ainſi on dit en plu- 
fieurs manteres des choſes inintelligibles. 


13. Ce qu on dit du mouvement des Corps, 
fans P influence des ames, ne prouve pas une 
neceſſite irreſiſtible ; et moins encore un aveugle 
deſtin, ni nenerve les argumens, qui frou- 
vent Limmortalitè de lame. On wa qu'a cin 
noitre ce que 00 gue Necęſſitè, Contingence, 
Liberte, Penſee, &c. et les ecailles tomberont 
des yeux. 


14. Ce qu on He 7 contre le Syfteme « des 


Forces actives, vient de ce qu'on nentend pas 


encore les Principes Dynamiques, tant parce 
gue 


41170 
ment 


boſes 


Nou- 
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| the Senſes and Imagination in the Perception 
| of Things, which however is one of the 
| principal Qualities of a Metaphyſician. The 
| Opinion that God knows all Things by 
| continually producing them anew, is called 


a mere Fiction of the Schoolmen, tho' from 


this Manner it is very conceivable how God 
| knows Things preſent. On the contrary, 
he lays, that God knows all Things by his 


actual Preſence, and yet he will not grant, 
that created Things act upon the Creator, 
becauſe it would thence follow, that he 
would be dependent upon the Creature, 
and would in Effect be the Soul of the 
World. Thus do Men ſpeak unintelligible 
Things in many different Manners. 

13. What has been ſaid of the Motion of 
Bodies, without the Influence of the Soul 
does not prove an irreſiſtible Neceſſity, and 
much leſs a blind Fate, nor weakens the Argu- 
ments which prove the Immortality of the 
Soul. We have only to know what Neceſſity, 
Contingency, Liberty, Thought, &c. are, and 
the Film will drop from the Sight. 

14. What he alledges againſt the Syſtem 


of active Forces proceeds from his not un- 


derſtanding Dynamic Principles, as well be- 


D 3 cauſe 
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11 
zue My, Leibnitz etoit reſerve 12 deſſus, et 
n'a pas mis au jour les argumens qui les 
prowvent et exp/iquent, que parce que d'autres 
gui les ont voulu prouver, font tombe dans te 
Contradictions. Comme ce weſt pas le lieu ici 
de traiter @ fonds cette matiere, on la ren- 
Doye juſgu'd ce que quelque homme habile mette 


ces Principes Dynamiques dans un plus grand 


jour, qu'on n'a fait juſqu” ici. Quant ay 
Profeſſeur Herman, 1 a repondu aux Accu. 
fations de Mr. Clark, dans ſes Exercitgtions 
Francofurtens ; et plus particulierement aan; 
une Difjertation Academique. 

15. Pour refuter la definition des miracles, 
gu'on a emprunte avec Lock de Spinoſe, on 
a allegue avec raiſon, qu'il faudroit auſſi re- 
garden les monſtres comme des miracles, fon 
qi arrivent rarement, en comparaiſon d. 
autres choſes. On ny a point repondu, Fo 
doute, parce qu'on n'y 4 put repongre : lo 
Conſequence eſt trop claire, pour qu on puiſſe 
la conteſter. Cependant chacun regarderai! 
comme abſurde cette opinion, que les monſtres 
Hud des miracles. On pourroit alleguer plufieurs 
autres examples pour faire voir, qu'on prend 
Je mot de miracle dans un ſens fort mpropre, 
quand on Pexplique far ce qui arrive rare- 

ment; 


puiſſe Þ 
derat 
uſt res 


feurs 


brend 
opre, 
Glad 


ent; 
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cauſe Mr. Leibnitz was reſerved on that 


Subject, and did not produce the Arguments 
which prove and explain them, as that 


| others, who have attempted to prove them, 
are fallen into Contradictions. 


But as this 
is not the Place to treat this Matter to the 


Bottom, I refer it till ſome able Perſon ſhall 
| ſet. this Doctrine in a fairer Light than has 


hitherto been done. As to Profeſſor Her- 


| man, he has anſwer'd Dr. Clarke's Accuſa- 


tions, in his.  Pranchfort Exercitations, and 


more particularly in an academic Diſſerta- 
tion. 


15. To confute ©s Definition of Mira- 


| cles, which this Author, as well as Lock 
has borrow'd from Spinoza, it was very 
| juſtly alleged, that we might alſo look 


upon Monſters as Miracles, becauſe of their 


| Unuſualneſs in Compariſon of other Things. 


To this he has given no Anſwer ; without 


Doubt, becauſe he had none to give: That 


Conſequence i is too obvious to be conteſted. 


However abſurd every one would look upon 
the Opinion, that Monſters are Miracles, 
we might dring many other Examples to 

| ſhew, that he takes the Word Miracle in a 


very Aopen Senſe, when he explains it 
D 4 | by 
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ment. I arrive rarement, qu une femme ac- 
couche de trois Enfans; cependant perſonne 
ne dirot que C 'eff un miracle lors que cela ar. 
riveroit. I arrive rarement, que les ufs de 
Grenouille ſe glacent en Printems, et qu'etant 
enſuite pourris, ils donnent a Eau une Cou- 
leur rouge. Cependant il n'y a que le con- 
mun peuple, qui regarde cela comme un mi- 
racle ; non parce que la choſe arrive rarement, 
mais parce qu'il crat, que / Eau Seſt con- 
vertie en Sang d'une maniere ſurnaturell, 
comme autrefois en Egypte. Les Exemples 
que Mr. Clark allegue ne prouvent nullement, 
qu miracle ronfiſte en ce qu une choſe. ar- 
rive rarement : On peut les alleguer auſſi bien 
pour prouver la definition ordinaire d'un mi- 
rack. Quand us Corps humain redut en 
poudre eſt reſuſcits, on appelle cela un mira- 
cle, non parce que la choſe arrive rarement, 
mais parce qu on croit qu'elle ſurpaſſe ts 
forces de la nature. On appelle par la meme 
raiſon miracle, fi le Soleil ou la Terre font 
arretes. Avant qu'on ſput que les Eclipſes du 
Soleil arrivaent par des Cauſes naturelles, on. 
les regardoit comme des miracles; mais des 
n connut quit elles arrivoient naturellement, 
on ne les prit plus pour des miracles. Venus 


ta 


[41] 
by that which rarely happens. 


It rarely 
happens that a Woman is delivered of three 


Children at a Birth; yet, when it does 
happen, no one would call it a Miracle. 


It rarely happens, that the Eggs of Frogs 


freeze in the Spring, and that afterwards 


growing rotten, they tinge the Water with 
a red Colour, Nevertheleſs none, but the 


common People, look upon that as a Mi- 
nale; not becauſe it is unuſual, but becauſe 


they believe the Water to be turn'd to Blood 


by ſupernatural Means, as formerly in Egypt. 
The Examples Dr. Clarke brings, no Ways 
prove, that a Miracle conſiſts in the Un- 
uſualneſs of a Thing; they might as well 
be brought to prove the common Defini- 
tion of a Miracle. 


The raiſing a human 
Body reduced to Duſt is called a Mi- 
racle, not becauſe ſuch a Thing ſel- 
dom happens, but becauſe we believe it 


ſurpaſſes the Powers of Nature. For the 
| fame Reaſon we ſhould call it a Miracle, 


were the Sun and the Earth to ſtand ſtill. 


Before it was known that Eclipſes of the 
Sun happened from natural Cauſes, they were 
look' d upon as Miracles, but when it was 
E known that they as from the Courſe 


of 


— 
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paſſe rarement par le Diſque du Soleil, cepen. 
dant perſonne ne gt aviſe de croire que ceff 
un miracle. Spinoſe, qui croyoit que tout ar- 
rive naturellement avoit raiſon de dire, que 
les miracles ſont des Evenemens rares; car f 
tout ce qui arrive dans le monde eft produit 
par des cauſes naturelles, les miracles ne peu- 
dent etre autre choſe. Si Lock wetoit pas 
1 du Sentiment de Spinoſe, il a eu tort da- 
1 dopter fon Ider, puiſqu'il nie, les Premiſſes, et 
it | edmet Ia Concluſion ; et Mr. Clark, qui admet 
| des Actions immediates de Dieu dans le mond, 
| 2'a pas mieux fait, en Padoptant. Quand il 
I" Sagit du ſens d'un mot dans Puſage ordinaire, 
N dont on ne doit pas F ecarrer fans neceſſite, il 
it Faut confulter les Expreſſions ordinares, ce qu'un 
of 0 blame fans fondement en Mr. Leibnitz. Si 
Wt. Mr. Clark croit que la Queſtion eſt, non dans 
quel ſens il faut prendre le mot de mirack, 
kh mais dil arrive quelque choſe dans le monde, 
1% 9 on ne puiſſe expliquer d une maniere natu- 
x | relle, il auroit du faire voir, que ce qui on 
regarde comme miracle, ne ſurpaſſe pas les 
WT. for ces des choſes corporelles. Il ſemble donc 
118 que il wa aucune raiſin de ſe vanter des ar- 
Fumens, qu'tl allegue pour prouver la De- 
finition, que Spinoſe donne d'un miracle. # 
C 


* 
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of Nature, they were no longer taken for 
Miracles. Venus ſeldom paſſes thro' the 
Sun's Diſk, yet no body is inclined to be- 
lieve it a Miracle. Spinoza, who believ'd 
that every Thing happen'd naturally, might 
very well fay, that Miracles are uncom- 
| mon Events ; for if every Thing that hap- 
| pens in the Univerſe is produced by natural 
Cauſes, Miracles can be nothing elſe. If 
| Lock was not of Spinoza's Opinion, he is 
wrong to adopt his Idea, ſince he denies the 
| Premiſes, and admits the Conſequence; and 
Dr. Clarke, who admits immediate Opera- 
tions of God in the Univerſe, has not done 

better in adopting it. When the Queſtion 
is about the Senſe of a Word in its common 
Uſe, which ſhould not be departed from with- 
out Neceſſity, common Expreſſions ought to 
be conſulted, which this Author unreaſona- 
| bly blames in Mr. Leibnitz. If Dr. Clarke 
believes the Queſtion to be, not in what 
denſe the Word Miracle ought to be taken, - 
but that if a Thing ſhould happen in the 


| Vaiverſe, that cannot be explain'd in a na- 


tural Way; he ſhould have ſhewn that. what 
we look upon as Miracles do not ſurpaſs 
the Powers of corporeal Subſtances. There 
ſeems 


L441 
eft ſurprenant qu'il appelle les forces de la 


nature, &c. des mots qui ne fignifient rien, 0 
et qu 21 ne putſſe comprendre CE que c L 
gu une Action naturelle. On appelle action V 
naturelle celle, qu'on peut expliquer par la C 
ſtructure des corps, ſelon les regles ordinaire, 1 V 
du mouvement : Ce qui eft contraire ala 1 
ſtructure des corps, et aux regles du mouve- | 4 
ment eft ſurnaturel, et un miracle, parce qu'il 1 

7 


ne peut etre fait que par la puiſſance immediate 


de Dieu. On ne demande pas ainſi- Sil et 0 


plus a: Acile a a Dieu de faire un miracle, que W 
de contribuer d un evenement extraordinaire, we 
et on ſeroit curieux de voir nad quel argument = 
on peut prouver, que Ceſt agir contre la raiſon th 
ef contre Pequite, que d'appeller Þ attraction W 
un miracle, ou de dire que ce neſt pas un on 
terme Philoſophique : Mr. Leibnitz la croit ri 


telle non entant que Ceft un Phenomene, mais i 
entant qu on ſoutient que eſt une qualite, que Ju 
Dieu a donne hbrement d la matiere, et dont 
il ny a d autre raiſon que la Volonte, ou ue ip 
Puiſſance de Dieu. Il weft pas neceſſaire de 1 
repondre a cette accuſation, que / Harmonie 

| preetablie eft une Hypotheſe etrange, qui | SU 
. la raiſon: On ne P appelle ainſi que, | 
farce 
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ſeems then to be no Reaſon for his boaſting 
of the Arguments he brings to prove the 
Definition which Spinoza has given of a 
Miracle. It is ſurprizing, that he ſhould 
call the Powers of Nature, &c. empty 
Words, and that he cannot comprehend 
what a natural Operation is; we call that 
a natural Operation, which is explicable by 
the Structure of Bodies according to the or- 
dinary Rules of Motion ; what is contrary 
to the Structure of Bodies and Rules of 
Motion 1s ſupernatural, and a Miracle, be- 
cauſe it cannot be performed, but by the 
immediate Power of God. We do not 
then ask, if it be more difficult for God to 
work a Miracle, than to contribute to an 
extraordinary Event; and I ſhould be glad 
to ſee by what Argument he can prove, 
that it is acting contrary to Reaſon and 
Juſtice to call Attraction a Miracle, or 


to ſay that is an unphiloſophical Term. 


Mr. Leibnitz believes it ſo, not as it is 
a Phznomenon, but as it is maintained 
to be a Quality, which God has freely 
given to Matter, and for which there 
is no Reaſon aſſignable, but the Will or 
Power of God. It is not neceſſary to make 
any 
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farce 1 ne Pentend pas, comme il paroit 
far la Metaphy/ique de Mr. Wolf. Ce qu'on 
allegue contre le Mechaniſme prouve ſeulement, 
gue dans la conno;ſſance de la Nature on n'eſt 
pas encore parvenu d connoitre tout, mais 
nullement, que ks choſes en elles memes, et de 
leur nature, ſont inexplicables. 


16. Quand on entend par I Attraction, la 
Gravitation, &c. des Phenomenes, on les 
admet, autant que par des remarques juſtes 
on prouver qu elles ſe trouvent dans la nature, 
et non autrement : On ne blame fas nom plus 
la methode de Sen ſervir pour I Explication 
des autres Evenemens, Mais quand on entend 
par ces choſes la, des choſes qu'on ne ſpauroient 
 expliquer par la ſtructure des corps, et les 
regles du mouvement, on les appelle Qualites 
occultes, ef Aſyles de I Ignorance ; et on @ 
raiſon de blamer ceux, qui les regardent com- 
me les cauſes des actions naturelles, quoi qu'il 
n ayent pas prouve, * elles ſoient actuellemeni 
prefentes. 

17. Pour 


| 
: 
b 
e 
fl 
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any Anſwer to his Accuſation, that the pre- 
eſtabliſhed Harmony 1s a ſtrange Hypotheſis, 
contrary to Reaſon ; He calls it ſo, becauſe 
he does not underſtand it, as appears by 
Mr. Wolf's Metaphyſique. What he al- 
leges againſt Mechaniſm only proves, that 
in the Knowledge of Nature we are not 
arrived to the Knowledge of the whole; 


but by no Means, that the Things are in- 


explicable in themſelves, or in their Na- 
ture. | 

16. When Attraction, Gravitation, &c. 
are call'd Phænomena, we admit them, in 
as much as by juſt Obſervation we prove 
they are found in Nature, and not other- 
wiſe: Nor do we blame the Method 
made uſe of for the Explication of other 
Events. But when we underſtand by theſe 


Things, Things that cannot be explained 


by the Structure of Bodies, and the Rules 
of Motion, we call them occult Qualities 


and Aſylums of Ignorance ; and we with 


Reaſon blame thoſe who look on them as 


the Cauſes of natural Actions, tho they 


have not proved, that they are actually 
preſent. 
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17. Pour conclurre. Ce qu on allegue 
contre le Principe d'une raiſon ſuffiſante, 
qu on ne veut admettre qu'entant qu'il ne 
Porte aucun prejudice aux Imaginations, qu'on 
S'eft forme, ne demande point de reponſe, 
farce que Mr. Wolf dans ſa Metaphyſique 
Pa fuffiſament explique et prouve. 
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17. To Conclude. What this Author 
alleges againſt the Principle of ſufficient 
Reaſon, which he will not allow, but fo 
far as it is not prejudicial to the Notions 
he has formed of it, requires no Anſwer, ſince 
Mr. Wolf in his Metaphyſicks has ſuffi- 
ciently explain'd and prov'd it. 
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Mr. LRIBNITE, in Anſwer to 
Mr. THU MMI. 


I. 


R. Leibnitz in § 3. of his fifth 
Paper aflerted, © That Reaſons in 
the Mind of a wile Being, and Motive, 
in any Mind whatſoever, do that which 
anſwers to the Effect produced by Weights 
in a Balance. And in & 14. To ſhew, 
That the Want of a ſufficient Reaſon is 
common both to Agents and Patients: 


They want a ſufficient Reaſon of their 


Action, as well as of their Paſſion. A 


Balance does not only not act, when it is 


equally pull'd on both Sides; but the 
equal Weights likewiſe do not act, when 
they are in an Equilibrium.” Hence it 


appears, that a Compariſon is made, not 


only 


[$41 

only between Motives and Weights, but the 
Mind and a Balance : The Mind is moved 
by Motives, as the Balance by Weights. 
Therefore this Compariſon is not, as Mr. 
Thummig affirms, ill explained by Dr. Clarke, 
who had no Right to explain it in a Senſe 
different from this approved of in the The- 
odicte + That © a Man's Soul may be com- 
e pared to a Balance, wherein Reaſons and 
« Inclinations are in the Place of Weights.” 
The Mind is active and percipient, it 
commands the Exerciſe of its own Faculties, 
and the Movement of the Body; it can direct 
its Thoughts to any particular Object, and 
withdraw them from that to conſider other 
Objects; it can compel the Body to move, 
can retard, accelerate, or ſtop its Motions; 
this is the ſe/f-determining or adtive Power 
in the Mind: In all Perceptions, whether 
of external Objects convey'd by the Senſes, 
or of Truths practical and ſpeculative ob- 
tained by comparing, compounding, or 
abſtracting Ideas, it is entirely paſſive. The 
Command that there is in the Mind over 
Thoughts, and over Motions of the Body, 

conſtitutes Man an Agent, and diſtinguiſhes 
him from a pave Machine, which cannot 
*Þ- 3 act, 
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act, but is ated upon by Weights and 
Powers. Experience is a ſufficient Proof 
of human Liberty. Before Men move, 
they are conſcious of the Power they have 
to move, or not to move, in any particular 
Manner, and having moved, can imme- 
diately after move in a contrary Direction. 
They have Experience of this in a vaſt Va- 
riety of Actions; and if in ſome injurious 
Inſtances they refuſe the Trial, it is not for 
Want of a Power, which they are conſcious 
of poſſeſſing, but that it is cruel to de- 
mand a Proof of this Power by miſchievous 
Actions, when the innocent are ſufficient, 
and of equal Force. "This Sporting with 
our Wills is inconſiſtent with Ieceſjty, 
Beings, neceſſarily impell'd, cannot diminiſh, 
add, alter, or counteract their Forces and 
Directions; but are invariably the ſame 
Men change Habits, loſe them, and ac- 
quire contrary Habits ; they are inconſtant, 
variable, and will often fly from one Ex- 
treme to its oppoſite : We ſee nothing like 
this in Beings impell'd by Neceſſity.“ A 


—_— — . 4 — _—___ 


* See this Argument, which eſcaped Dr. Clarke, finely 


purſued by Dr. Syte, in his Principles and Connexion, &c. 


Balance 


83 


Balance is determined by the Overplus of 


Weight, and therefore the Motion of the 


Balance is not to be compared with human 
Actions, unleſs it can be proved, that Mo- 


tives compel as neceſſarily as the heavier 


Weight preponderates in a Balance; which, 
if true; then + © there would be no ſuch 
Thing as an Agent or Action in the Uni- 
“ yerſe, Neither Man, nor Angel, nor 
even God himſelf, would a& in any other 
« Senſe than a Balance, ſuppoſing it en- 
% dued with Perception. The Conſequence 
e of this is, There would be in the Uni- 
« yerſe all Patient, and no Agent; all Ef- 
« fet, and no Cauſe; which is a manifeſt 
« and moſt expreſs Contradiction.“ 

A violent Paſſion, or ſtrong Motive, is 


not always follow'd by a correſpondent 


Motion in the Body; or the active Principle 
is not thereby neceſſarily impelled, which 
would be deſtructive of Agency; for Ac- 


| ton and Neceſſity are contradictory Ideas: 


Neceſſarily acting is not acting, but being 
acted upon. When a ſtrong Paſſion riſes in 


A. 


— 


+ Dr. Clarke's 2d Letter to a Gentleman at Cam ridge. 
1 the 


($$: 
the Mind, and renders the Man uneaſy, and 
is ready to break forth, the Will or active 
Power does not always and immediately 
comply with it, but may reſtrain it, till 
render'd calm and quiet by Reaſon. Dr. 
Clarke has compared paſſive Perceptions or 


Motives to the Eye: As ſeeing the Way is 
diſtinct from walking in it, ſo is the Per- 


ception or laſt Judgment of the Underſtand- 
ing, diſtinct ſrom the actual Exertion of 
the ſelf-motive Power, It is the confounding 
the laſt Judgment of the Underſtanding, 
which is always paſſive, with the active 
Principle, that has occaſioned the many 
Errors and falſe Arguments upon this Sub- 
jet. Good Beings act in Conformity to 
reaſonable Motives, and wicked Men ge- 
nerally govern themſelves by abuſed Paſ- 


ſions, and a miſtaken Intereſt : From the 


Characters of Men therefore we can often 
judge, how they will act under certain Cir- 
cumſtances. Hence ſome have denied a 


felf-motive Power. in the Mind; obſerving 


the Connection between Mens Characters 
and Actions, and the Conformity of Action 
to the laſt Judgment of the Mind : But this 
can be no Proof, that Men are not Agents, 

| 1. 
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. e. have no Principle of Action diſtinct 
from Moti ves, which are paſſive. For upon 
Suppoſition, that intelligent Beings ſhould 
be endued with a ſelf- motive Power, the 
ſame Appearances would happen: For good 
Beings would always act in Conformity to 
Truth, notwithſtanding a Phyſical Power 
to counteract it. What therefore may be 
ſaid upon the Suppoſition of our having 
been created Free-Agents, can be no Ob- 
jection againſt Free-Agency; nor any Proof 
that we are mere automata, Beings neceſſa- 
rily impell'd, or deſtitute of Agency. 
If that Command we have over our 
Thoughts, and the Motion of our Bodies, 
is the neceſſary Effect of paſſive Motives, 
then Men are mere Machines indued with 
Intelligence or Perception, and cannot re- 
ally act, but like a Clock muſt be acted 
upon. Suppoſe then a Clock to perceive 
the Motions of its Wheels, Weights and 
Indices, could it perceive them as depend- 
ing upon, or proceeding from itſelf as the 
Cauſe ? Would the Clock perceive them as 
the Conſequences of its Perceptivity ? No 
more than we can believe the Circulation 
of the Blood, Reſpiration and other invo- 
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lantary Motions to be cauſed by our Minds, 
We do not call Theſe our Actions, and 
can plainly diſtinguiſh them from what are 
properly ſo named. Reſpiration is not an 
Effect of any Operation in the Mind, tho 
we can ſtop it for ſome Time, quicken or 
retard it without any Motive, but merely 
becauſe we will it, or as a Trial and Proof 


of the ſelf- motive Power within us. This 


Power we cannot define, becauſe a ſimple 
Idea, and therefore diſtinct from Motzves, 
which are often compounded of many 
Ideas. | | 

From theſe Arguments it appears, that 
an active Principle diftinguiſh'd from Mo- 
tives is not a Chimera; that it may act with- 
out any other Motive than itſelf ; and con- 
ſequently that the Compariſon between a 
Balance and the Soul, or between Weights 
and Motzves is groundleſs and unjuſt. 

Contrary Motives, when exactly equal, 
cannot indeed © excite in the Soul an In- 
te clination or Will (here Will is taken for 
a paſſive, Deſire, and not the /el/-motrve 
Power) but this is no Reaſon why the 
Mind ſhould be unable to act. In Things 
capable of being performed after different 


Ways 


. 


„ . 


| ! 
Ways, the Will may act, though the Mind 
perceives no Reaſon to determine one par- 
ticular Way rather than another. If this 
be falſe, it will follow. 1. That God could 
not determine the Situation of any two 
Particles if exactly equal. He that thinks 
it impoſſible for God to create two Particles 
of Matter the ſame in all Reſpects, except 
Number, ſhould ſhew, that after God hath 
exerted his Power in one Inſtance, he can- 
not exert the ſame Power in the ſame Man- 
ner again: But it is ridiculous thus to limit 
the divine Power. Mr. Thummig fays, 
* Theſe Arguments alſo ſhew, that it is 
* abſolutely impoſſible for two Particles of 
Matter to be exactly alike, and conſe- 
c quently, &c. What, theſe Arguments may 
alſo ſhew, I cannot conceive ; for I do not 
find any Arguments at all. The Word De- 
monſtration is indeed mentioned, but no- 
thing is demonſtrated. Inſtead of demon- 
ſtrating what he pretends he can demon- 
ſtrate, he treats his Adverſary with great 
Contempt, threatning what he could do, 
and then leaves him without doing any 
Thing at all. Immediately after follow the 
Words, Theſe Arguments, &c. There may 
be 


11 


be Reaſons to determine the Deity to create ÞÞ + 
many Particles of Matter exactly alike ; 1 
but no other poſſible Reaſon than mere Will 7 
for the Situation of theſe Particles, the Si— 1 


tuation of one, being equally fit for any of Þ 47 
the reſt; becauſe all are exactly equal and 1 4 
alike. 2. It muſt follow, that God could is 
not have created the World leſs than i»- Þ 
finite. For ſince all the Parts of Space are Þ 
exactly uniform and alike, there could be N ac 
no poſſible Reaſon for creating in this, ra- fr 
ther than any other Part of Space, but 1 
mere Mill. If therefore the Will cannot 
determine where there is no Dzference, the 
World muſt have been ſzfinite, or wt i © 
created. 3. That the World could not 1 
have been created in Time; for there „ 
could be no Preference of any Inſtant in Þ fer; 
Duration, each Moment thereof being ing 
uniform or alike, and therefore indifſerent, Po- 
as are the Parts of Space. 4. That God her 
could not have, or has not, created the tive 
World. For how can we conceive that Þ * 
there ſhould be any Ground for Preference Þ © « 
among the minuteſt Points of Place ant Þ © x 
Time, or poſſible Parts and Sizes of mate- i 
rial Beings, all which are infinitely divijible! ter 
That 
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That the World could not have been cre- 
ated the leaſt Portion of Time ſooner or 
later, nor by the leaſt Atom greater or leſs, 
not any one Part otherways than it was, 
are Things 'as impoſſible to be proved as. 


they are incapable of being conceived. It 
is a ſtrange Philoſophy, which takes from 


the ſupreme Being all Power of acting, 


where Reaſons are equal, or two Ways of 
acting zndrfferent, But Mr. Thummig af- 


firms, „it ought not to be ſaid, that an 


| © equal, apparent Goodneſs, in two diffe- 


rent Ways of acting, takes away from 
the Mind all Power of acting at all, as 
an Equality of Weights keeps a Balance 
*« neceſlarily at reſt . He adds, © the Mind 
is only æept from acting.“ But what Dif- 
ference is there in this Caſe, between be- 


ing kept from acting, and not having a 


Power to act? Or how is the Compariſon 


here obſerved between Weights and Mo- 


tives? He ſays, © no Caſe will ever be met 
* with, where there ſhall be no Reaſon to 
* determine one Way of acting more than 
another.“ I have already mentioned ſe- 
veral Inſtances, where Will alone has de- 


termined the Agent; and ſhall here aſk 


any 
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any impartial Perſon, whether he thinks 
it zmpoſſible for a Man to walk, when it 
appears indifferent to him, whether his 
right or left Leg moves firſt, or whether 
he ſets out this, or the next Moment? 
Cannot a Traveller purſue his Journey, if 
he knows two Ways, which appear indiffe- 
rent, or equally good to him? Or cannot 
a Man receive any Money, if he is to 
chooſe out of which Hand he will take it; 
the ſame Sum, in the ſame Species of 
Coin, being held from his View in each 
Hand ? Many Inſtances of this Sort might 
be produced: In theſe the Will of the 


Traveller and Creditor, without any other 


Motives, may determine them, the one to 
purſue his Journey, the other to receive 
his Money, tho' the ſeveral Ways and 
diſtinct Sums appear equal or indifferent as 
to Choice. Mr. Thummig thinks, Ex- 
&« perience ſhews the contrary, and it could 
*© be demonſtrated, but Demonſtration pe- 
<« netrates too far into the Knowledge of 
* contingent Things, and might not be com- 
e prehended by Dr. Clarke, who is at a 
<« Loſs to conceive many Things more 
„ eaſy.” What Experience proves in on 

| Caſe 


* ; 
Caſe muſt be left to every Man's Con- 
ſcience: What Demonſtration this Writer 
may have is as well ſuppreſſed, as deliver- 
ed ; for if a Man of Dr. Clarke's very great 
Abilities could not comprehend it, I think 


it muſt be incomprehenfible to Men of 


very extenſive Knowledge, and of the greateſt 
Clearneſs and Judgment in Reaſoning. They, 
who are acquainted with the excellent 
Writings of our late Dr. Clarke, will rather 
pity the Man, than be provoked at ſuch 
vain Sentences, in which he too much 
abounds, 

Dr. Clarke is charged with repreſenting 
the Soul in a corporeal Manner by Imagi- 
nation, becauſe he ſaid the Motive or Thing 
conſider d as in View is ſomething extrinſic fo 
the Mind. In the Beginning of my De- 
tence, the Mind was repreſented as active 
and percipient; and what is neither one, 
nor the other, can be no Faculty of the 
Soul: But Motives are not active nor per- 
cipient, they are the Incitements to Action 
when perceived, and till then are nothing 
to the Mind. Motives therefore are pro- 


the Mind, This is not Imagination, but 
— WO 
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the real Truth of the Caſe ; nor can the 
Soul be © repreſented in a corporeal Man- 


32, 


6 ner,” when conſider'd as active and per- 
cipient, Body being incapable of Perceptio 
and Agency. No Man ever wrote ſo ſtrong 
in Favour of the Immateriality of the Soul 
as Dr. Clarke, who was ſo far from “re- 
© preſenting it a corporeal Matter,” that 
he demonſtrated the Inpaoſſibility of ſupet- 
adding to Matter the Power of thinking, 
But Mr. Thummig will hardly eſcape his 
own Cenſure of © groſs Miſrepreſentation, 
when he confounds Action with Paſſion, and 
the Principle of Action with Moti ves, which 
are paſſive. ©** We commonly call, ſays he, 
the imperfect Repreſentations of the Senſes 
ce and the Imagination, Paſſions; and the 
ce clear Repreſentations of the Underſtand- 
« ing, Actions: In both theſe Caſes we 
«© may eaſily conceive the Mind is active.“ 
This Paſſage ſhews a very ſtrange Confu- 
fion of Ideas, and Abuſe of Words. It i 
abſolutely unintelligible to me : But Mr. 
 Thummig © readily grants, & 11. that nei- 
« ther Dr. Clarke, nor any of his Country- 
«© men underſtand what Mr. Leibnitz 
© means, when he gives to the Soul a 

« repreſentatiu: 


[031 
& repreſentatroe Faculty.” I believe him; 
| for it is the abſurd Figment of a Foreigner. 
| Perceptions, Motives, Underſtanding, are 
| neither Paſſions, nor Actions: But the per- 
| ceptive Faculty, not Things perceived, is 
| paſrve; and the doing any Thing in Con- 
| ſequence of a Perception is exerting the 
| felf-motive Power, and is properly Action. 
| To percerve or underſtand the Truth of any 
| Propoſition is no more an Action, than to 
| perceive a Field, or a Horſe, is walking or 
riding: The Underſtanding perceives; it is 
the Will that acts. The laſt Judgment of 
the Underſtanding is as paſſive as any for- 
mer Judgment, becauſe it is a Perception 
only, and not an Action; it is diſtinct from 
the ſelf - motive Power, which is active. 
When Mr. Leibnitz ſaid, that “ the Will 
* does not always preciſely follow the prac- 
| © tical Underſtanding, becauſe it may ſome- 
A times find Reaſons to ſuſpend its Reſolu- 
tions; Dr. Clarke obſerves, that he 
| contradifted his own Hypotheſis; for thoſe very 
| Reaſons are the laſt Judgment of the practical 
Underſtanding. To this Mr. Thummig an- 
lwers, © the Motives are imperſect, and 
| © the laſt Judgment not found,” But it 
| 18 


6 e 
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is evidently the laſt Judgment found, and 
the Motives. are perfect enough to “ ſuſ- 
te pend its Reſolutions.” Be this a Self 
contradiction or not, it is certainly wrong 
to deny a Power of acting diſtin from 
Motives, and thus exclude all Pœſſibility of 
Action, or real Agency out of the Univerſe, 
which is the neceſſary Conſequence of Mr. 
Thummig's Aſſertions. 

What he fays concerning Hypothetical 
and Moral Neceſſity does not affect Dr. 
Clarke, who obſerved before him, that 
e they are only figurative Ways of ſpeak- 
ing, and in philoſophical Strictneſs of 
* Truth, are no Neceſſity at all. Neceſity 
in Philoſophical: Queſtions always ſigni- 
« fies abſolute Neceſſity.” 


II. 


There is nothing done or produced with- 
out ſome Ground or Reaſon, which is not 
to be determined from any particular Cir- 
cumſtance, but from the whole of the Caſe. 
The Reaſon why God created the World 
is not to be drawn from Place or Time, 
which are mere Circumſtances; and no ſuj- 


fictent 


E 

fictent Reaſon can be aſſigned why God 
might not have created ſooner or later, or 
in a different Part of Space. There was 
ſufficient Reaſon for the Act of Creation, 
and mere Will might determine the Place 
and Duration of created Beings, and indeed 


muſt have determined them; fince all Parts 


| of Space and Duration are exactly ſimilar 
and alike; This alone entirely deſtroys the 
Principle of ſufficient Reaſon : For hence it 
will appear, that God has Power to act 
where Motives or Reaſons are equal. If 
Mr. Wolf has demonſtrated (what is not 
capable of any Proof, as ſhall immediately 
be ſhewn) That it is impoſſible for God to 
create tu. Particles of Matter exactly alike ; 
if we ſuppoſe the divine Power thus /imited 
in the Act of Creation; yet this is but one 
fingle Inſtance, and thoſe already mentioned 
remain in full Force againſt the Hypotheſis 
of Mr. Leibnitz. But if in any One Caſe 


an intelligent Agent can act where the 


Motives are equal, this alone will determine 


| the Diſpute in Favour of Dr; Clarke; That 


the Impoſſibility of creating two Particles 
of Matter exactly alike is not to be demion- 


ſtrated will appear, 1. From the Confeſſion 
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of Mr. Thummig himſelf, who in the very 
next Article ſays, I do not deny, but 


* that in different Worlds two Things may 


« be alike :” But if in two Worlds, why 


not in two different Parts of the ſame 
World? If the firſt cannot be deny'd, the 


ſecond will never be proved impoſſible. To 


ſay they have not the ſame Principle of 
Individuation is nothing to the Purpoſe; 


the principium individuationts, in this Cale, 
being Exiſtence itſelf: They have ſeparate 


Exiſtences, or exiſt in different Parts dc 


Space: They are woo diſtinct Beings, not an 
Being only; and many ſuch fimilar Parts it 


very probable there are. For 2. The lite 


ſolid and conſtituent Parts of Matter, « 


phyſical Atoms, ruſt, when taken of tis 
ſame Dimenſions, be exactly fimilar : Au 


then no poſſible Ground of Preference al 


be conceived for the Situation of then 
To deny the Reality of theſe compona 
Parts is to deny Solidity, or the real EY 


tence of Matter; for without ſuch peri 1 
ſolid Particles Matter muſt be all Pore, We; 


mere Shadow, or the Phantom of Matt D 


having nothing perfectly folid in it. 


When God hath exerted his Power int N | 


Product 


1 

Production of any Thing, he may exert 
the ſame Power in the ſame Manner again. 
This is pofible at leaſt, and therefore no De- 
| monſtration of the Impoſſibility of creating 
two Particles of Matter exactly alike can 
be given. 4. The real Exiſtence of ſuch 
ſimilar Particles cannot be proved incon- 
| ſiſtent with the moral Attributes of God, 
or State of the Univerſe; for then the Parts 
of Duration and Space being alike, would 
alſo be inconſiſtent with them, which is 
a abfurd. 


mn III. 
itte? 


That two Things exactly alike are re- 
F tu ally Two, and not the ſame Thing under 
two Names, is as true as that the ſeveral 
Parts of Space are not one and the ſame 
chen Part of Space, or tao remote Periods in 
one! Duration, not one and the ſame Inſtant of 
Ext 3 How it can follow from the Na- 
red ure of Contingencies, or Principle of Indi- 
Hiduation, that two Things alike are only 
e and the ſame Thing, is impoſſible to be 
Inderſtood or conceived. Two of the ſame 
in pecies cannot exiſt in the fame Place at 
| | _— the 
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the ſame Time, one neceſſarily excluding 
the other; but they may exiſt in diſtin& 
Places, tho' ſo perfectly alike as to be diſ- 
tinguiſhable only by the Difference of their 
Situation. They could not in this Caſe co- 
incide or become one; and the ſeparate Ex- 
iſtence of each is the principium individua- 
tionis, excluding all other Beings of the 
ſame kind from the ſame Place at the fame 
Time, which Place is then communicable 
to no other Being of that Speczes. Hence 
it follows, that two Particles will be as 
diſtinguiſhable in one as in #wo Worlds, 
whether conſider'd by Abſtraction, or as 
actually exiſting. To define the Principle 
of Individuation,---That which determines d 
Thing in its Efſence,--- is ignotum per igno- 


ius; for we know not what determines the 


Eſſences of Things. Real Eſſences are far 
removed from our Knowledge and Diſco- 
very ; we can reaſon only from Properties, 
not from the Foundation or Conſtitution of 
Properties, of which we know nothing at 
all. How clear Mr. Leibnitz, or his Fol- 
lower is upon this Subject; How free from 
Contradiction; And how eaſy it is for Mr. 
Thummg to anſwer Dr. Clarke, requires no 


great 


at 


1 
great Depth in Metaphyſicks to deter- 
mine. 


IV. 


If there were no Vacuum, there could 
be no Motion: Air and Water would be as 
impenetrable to their Inhabitants as Flint or 
Iron: All Matter would be equally ſolid, 
and no one Particle could yield to another, 
having no vacant Space to poſſeſs or move 
into, | 

To prove a Vacuum, Dr. Clarke urged 
the Want of Reſiſtance in an exhauſted Re- 
cerver : Againſt this it is aſſerted, without 
any Appearance of Argument, that Re- 
fiance ariſes not from the Quantity of 
Matter, but its Difficulty of giving Place. 
And becauſe Dr. Clarke has not proved 
(what he actually did prove) the Quan- 
tity of Matter to be the Cauſe of Reſiſtance, 
therefore, ſays this Writer, © it is plain 
e he has examin'd Things very - ſuper- 
% ficially,” Before he paſs'd this unjuſt 


| Cenſure, Why did he not offer one Ar- 
gument to ſhew, that Reſſtance is owing 


to the Difficulty of giving Place, and nor 
to the Quantity of Matter? Is it not as in- 
| F 3 cumbent 


Wat 

cumbent upon him as Dr. Clarke to prove 
his Aſſertions? Let him firſt vindicate Mr. 
Leibnitg from that wonderfully unphilyſopbi- 
cal Inſtance of floating Timber containing 
leſs heavy Matter, and making more Reſiſtance 
than an equal Bulk of Water : Than which 
nothing can betray a more ſuperficial Ex- 
amination of Things. 

The Re/itance of Matter, it is ſaid, 
ariſes from its Difficulty of giving Place. I 
anſwer ; If there is a Dzfficulty in Matter 
to give Place, then Matter re/i/ts an Alte- 
ration of Place; it reſts every Alteration, 
and is therefore d:fficult to be alter d: This 
Difficulty therefore ariſes from the Refylance, 
and 1s greater or leſs in Proportion to the 
Quantity of Matter. For if it did not 70% 
an Alteration, the Alteration could not be 
difficult ; and if the Reſiſtance or Difficulty 
was not according to the Quantity of Mat- 
ter, the whole Earth would not be more 
difficult to move than a Tennis-Ball. 

If by Diſiculty of yielding no more was 
intended than a ſtrong Coheſion or Tenacity 


of Parts, Dr. Clarke obſerved, that this was 


nothing to the Purpoſe, the Queſtion re- 


lating 


Bo 
lating to Hluids, which have little or no 
Tenacity, to Water and Quick-Silver. 
But it is ridiculous in them to ſuppoſe 
a mere Difficulty of giving Place, who aſ- 
ſert an abſolute plenum, in which State all 
giving of Place, as I have ſhewn, muſt be 


| abſolutely impaſſible. 


8 # 


If there is a Vacuum, there muſt be 
Space, real Space void of Matter : What 
this Space is, whether the Relation of Bo- 


dies, a mere Idea, a Creature of the Ima- 
gination, the Poſſibility of Matter's exiſting, 


Matter itſelf; or whether it is a Subſtance, 
a Mode or Property of Exiſtence, ſomething 
or nothing; laſtly, whether it is not neceſ- 


| ſary, eternal, immutable, and the Inmenſity 
of God; which of theſe various and con- 
tradictory Notions 1s the true one, has long 


been the Subject of Debate: Every one of 


them hath been aſſerted, and thick Dark- 
neſs and Confuſion raiſed by the very diffe- 
| rent Accounts of this controverted Object. 
| To remove Obſcurity, and much Rubbiſh 
out of the Way, it will be neceſfary to 


F 4 conſider 
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conſider firſt, how we acquire an Idea of 
SPace. 

1. If we ſuppoſe the Air not immediate. 
ly to fill up the vacant Tract, a Bird or 
Bullet may leave in any Period of their 
Motion, we have an Idea of empty or vid 
Space; which may be acquired by con- 
ſidering the World as finite; for beyond 
the Limits of Matter muſt be Space. If 
again we ſuppoſe this empty Space fil d up, 
it then ceaſes to be empty, but is not anni 
hilated or loſt, for we have ſtill an Idea of 
the ſame Space remaining in which Matter 
exiſts. If the Preſence of Matter deſtroy d 
Space, then Matter muſt exiſt in 20 Space, 
29 where, or could not exiſt at all. Space 
therefore does not depend upon Matter; 


for whether Matter exiſts or not, Spar SY 


cannot be conceived as abſent, or ſuppoſe 
not to be. | 

2. Having acquired an Idea of Space, we 
can eaſily determine, whether it is Sone. 
thing, or Nething. For of Nothing we can 


have no Idea; Nothing has no Being, | 
Properties; but Space has the Capacity of 


containing Bodies, has Dimenſions, is inf 


alte, eternal, and abſolutely neceſſary. 


receſſar) 


* 
neceſſarily exiſting, infinite, and eternal No- 
thing, is a ſhocking Abſurdity! Space is 
therefore ſomething real. * 

Hence it alſo follows, that Space is 
not a mere Idea; for we cannot poflibly 
conceive it abſent, or leſs than infinite : It is 
a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it not to be, no- 
thing being concezvable without it. For what- 
ever exiſts muſt exiſt ſome where, for to 
exiſt 20 where, is not to exiſt at all. It 
cannot therefore be an 7maginary Thing, or 
mere Idea, which is ſo neceſſary, that 10 
Exiſtence is even poſſible without it: And if 
you could by the Power of Imagination 
aſſign Limits to it (which might be done, 
if it were a Chimera or Creature of the 
Imagination) from thoſe Limits there would 


be an infinite, eternal, and neceſſary No- 


* I obſerve, That the Caſe of Darkneſs, or a Priva- 
t.on of Light, has greatly obſcured this Subject. It has 
been ſaid, that we have as poſitive an Ia of Darkneſs, as 
of Space; and that Dar kueſs has all the Dimenſions and 
Properties aſcribed to Space: But Darineſs, and therefore 


| | Space, is nothing real. 


There is a groſs Fallacy in this Inſtance : For in the 


Idea of Darkneſs is contained the rea! Dimenſions of Space, 
| not of Darkneſs ; a dark or unillumined $ pace is conceived, 


which Space, not Darkneſs, or the mere Abſence of Light, 


| has real hor ties and Dimenſions. 


THING, 
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THING, which is a Contradiction. There. 
fore all that Mr. Thummg ſays concerning 
imaginary Infinites is either falſe, or no- 
thing to the Purpoſe. He * denies that a 
«© mere Idea can extend beyond finite.” 
Yet it is moſt evident, that tho' the Mind in 
conceiving infinite, finds it impoſſible to be 
reach'd, and can frame no other Image, or 
Idea, but what is capable of a farther In- 
creaſe, and is therefore finite, yet Reaſon 
may demonſtrate the infinite, not capable 
in itſelf of any Increaſe or Subtraction what- 
ever. Thus it is ſhewn to be with Space : 
we cannot frame any Idea of it fo large, 
as not to admit of farther Increaſe, and yet 
| Reaſon proves it actually infinite. Space is 
not therefore a mere Idea; the Idea we 
frame of it being an incregfing Idea, 
a finite Idea, and not as Space is in itſelf, 
really infinite. 


Of the Principle of Individuation enough 


has been ſaid in Anſwer to & 3. The 
Difference between Matter in abſtracto and 
Space is, that the one is a mere abſtract 


Idea, the other a real Infinite. Space is 


abſolutely neceſſary, Matter 1s not : Space 
would remain, if all material Beings were 


annihilated, 


E Se Sis aft BS © FP. 
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any Being whatever ſhould exiſt, and yet 


44 . 
annihilated, but Matter cannot exiſt with- 


| out Space, Hence it follows, that Space is 


not Matter; which this Author © grants, 
« tho" not as a Conſequence from Dr. 
« Clarke's Reaſons,” and yet the Conclu- 


| fon is as evident from thoſe as from any 
| other Reaſons whatever. 


4. As Space is not Matter, ſo neither is 


| it the Poſſibility of the Exiſtence of Matter. 
For 1. Space is Quantity, but Pofrbility is 


not Quantity. 2. Matter is properly ſaid 


| to exiſt in Space ; but it would be abſurd 
| to ſay Matter exiſts in the Poſſibility of the 


Exiſtence of Matter. 3. The Exiſtence of 
Matter would be abſolutely :mpefſible, 1 
there were no Space, for to exiſt in no Space, 
or no where, is not to exiſt at all. 4. It 
is poſſible for Matter to exiſt in Space, but 
hace is not that Poſſibility, but the Ground 
of the Pofibility, the cauſa fine gud non, 
and without which the Exiſtence of Matter 
would he 7mpoſſible. 5. We may as well 


| fay, that Duration is the Poſſibility of the 


Exiſtence of Matter, as that Space is. é. 
Hace is as neceſſary to the Exiſtence of 
immaterial, as material Beings. For that 


not 
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not exiſt in any Place, or any where, is 
not to be underſtood or conceived, 

5. Infinite Space, being ſomething rea} : 
muſt be either Property or SubPance. If a1 
Subſtance, it would be immenſum, not in. EF © 
menſitas, an immenſe Being, and not Immen- \ 


ſity, which is as abſurd, as that finite Du- 
ration ſhould be an eternal Being, and not 
Eternity; for we can no more conceive 
Space than Duration to be a Subſtance. It 
therefore Space is a Property, eternal, immenſs, 
neceſſarily exiſting, it muſt be the Property 
or Attribute, the Immenſity or Omnipre— 
fence of the one and only eternal, infinite, and 
neceſſarily exiſtent Being. As infinite Du- 
ration is not æternum, but æternitas 77 ater- 
ui, ſo infinite Space is immenſitas Ts imme n, 
and not immenſum. Infinite Space is there- 
fore the Omnipreſence of Him, who is nt 
far from every one of us, for in him we live, 
move, and have our Being. Acts xvil. 27. 
28. How this can be denied without ex- 
cluding God from the Univerſe I ſee not. 

For, | 
6. No Being can act obere it is not; it 
therefore God be not actually preſent ever) 
obere, he muſt be limited in his Preſence, 
7 ER and 


* 
and in his Power of acting, that is, would 
not be neceſſarily exiſting, or ſupreme God; 


for Neceſſity of Exiſtence admits of no Li- 
| nits, but is abſolute every where, and thro' 
all Duration. To ſay that God is vb:que, 


but not omnipreſent as Space, is to ſay, that 


| he is every where in Latin, but no where 
in Enghſh. Nor is it leſs abſurd to ſay, 
| that he is not actually, but virtually omni- 
| preſent : For Virtue or Power, without, or 

beyond its Subject, is a Mord or Name only, . 
and nothing real. Jirtues or Powers can no 


more act, or be where the Subſtance of 


them is not, than the Being itſelf can ac, 
| cobere it is not, or be preſent to, and ab- 
| ſent from the ſame Place at the ſame Time. 


Therefore God is a&ually preſent every 
where, and of Conſequence infinite Space is 


the Immenſity of God, who is really omni- 


preſent, not by Virtues working without, 
and at a Diſtance beyond Him, which is ab- 
ſurd and impoſſible, but by being e 
to all Places at all Times. 


7. It is objected, that Shace has Parts, 


but God is eſſenttally One, Ens ſimpliciſimum: 


The Anſwer is, That the Parts of Space 


re abſolutely different from corporeal Parts; 
they 
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they are not moveable, di iſcerpable, or divi- 
ſible Parts; they are as incapable of Sepa- 
ration, Corruptibility or Diviſion, as is a 
mathematical Point; and therefore Tmen- 
ſity is not hinder'd by its Parts from being 
eſſentially One. To this Mr. Thummig re- 
plies, That © it is not the Separability or 
% Mobility, but the Preſence of Parts, that 
«© makes a Being compound, and not ſim- 
ple,“ or One. The having no Parts diſtin- 
<« puiſhesa ſimple from a compound Being. 
Space, as deſcribed by Dr. Clarke, is not 
a ſimple Being, but a ſimilar Compound.” 
I anſwer 1. Space is not a Being, but a 
Property or Attribute; it is not 7#1menſum, 
but Inmenſity, which being uniform, and 
eſſentially indiviſible, cannot be a compound, 
but is one, fimple, and uncompounded. 4. 
The Parts of Space no more prove {mmen- 
ſity inconſiſtent with Simplicity or Unity, 
than the Parts of Duration prove Eternity 
inconſiſtent with S/mplrcity or Unity. Space 
is no more a compound than is Eternity: 
And if the Inmenſty of God is deny'd, as 
| having Parts (which are not ſeparable) his 
Eternity muſt be deny'd for the fame Rea- 
ſon ; and of Conſequence his Exiftence. 
For 


C79 -3 
For to be nuſquam, nunguam, never and #0 
where, is not to be at all. 3. When we 
ſpeak of ſimilar or diſſimilar Compounds, we 
confider them as having diſtinct component 
Parts, of which they are compounded, and 
into which they may be reſokved again. 
But this is totally different from our Idea 
of Space; which is one in itſelf, however 
partially we may conſider it. 4. Properly 
ſpeaking Space has no Parts, * is no ac- 
tual Preſence of Parts to Space. For Parts 
neceſſarily imply Difference and Diverſity of 
Exiftence, but Space is uniform, unalterable, 
indiviſible. Parts are not in Space, but 
Space. is partially apprehended by us. We 
may conſider what inite Quantity we pleaſe, 
but Space is infinite and unbounded. The 
Parts of Space are only a/jign'd by us to 
help our Conception of Things, and are in 
Strictneſs of Speech no Parts. Therefore 
Space is not in any Senſe a compound, nor 
inconſiſtent with the moſt /mple, ſpiritual 
and immutable Being. 

8. That Space is not Order, or Relation, 
is evident, becauſe Order or Relation is 
not Vantity, but Space is Ruant ity. - Tze 

2 =..: TREE 
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Force of this Argument will be ſhewn in 
my Anſwer to the ninth Article. 

What © the Theologians have long ſince 
ce obſerved” is nothing to the Purpoſe. For 
to oppoſe a Name is not to confute Ar 
guments; and Authority is but a lazy 
Objection in Matters of Philoſophy, or free 
Debate. Theologians have often aſſerted more 
than they themſelves underſtood, and to 
ſupport Tranſubſtantiation; and other re- 
ligious Abſurdities, have invented a ſtrange 
Jargon of Phraſes, which they called Me- 
taphyſigue, by no Man ever underſtood. 

The reſt of this Article is Anger and 
Abuſe only, which deſerve no Anſwer. 


1 „„ 
To prove Space different from the Order i | 
of Things co-exiſting it was urged, that if | 

the whole material World ( ſuppoſing it 
finite) was removed in a ſtraight Line with i ; 

any Velocity, it would not be removed out 
of its Place, if Space was only the Order of : 
Bodies, 7.e. it would not in Fact be moved ˙ : 
at all, or there would be no Difference be- F 

tween Reſt and Motion, Mr. Thummig 


therefore 
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therefore muſt allow Space and Order not 
to be the ſame, when he grants, that a 
World, while it is in Motion, differs from a 
World at Reſt : He denies not this, but aſ- 
ſerts only, that after the Motion, nothing will 


| be obſerved, but would have been obſerved, 


had not that Motion happen'd, 1.e. nothing 


| would receive any Shock, by the moſt ſud- 


den ſtopping of the World, tho' moved 
with the greateſt Velocity! As Mr. Leib- 
ntz could give no Anſwer to this Change 
from a ſudden /topping, or violent Accelera- 
tion of Motion, giving a ſenſible Shock to 
the Parts, fo Mr. Thummig leaves it un- 
anſwer'd, ſaying, it is znreaſonable to require 
an Anſwer to the Objection of the Change. 
It is indeed unreaſonable to require an An- 


| ſwer to, or Denial of that which is moſt 


true; but if the Objection is falſe, an An- 
four might with great Reaſon have been 
expected from him. 

The Inſtance of a Watch is not fo clear 


as the Motion of the whole material World; 


when the whole is moved, there is no re- 


ative Situation with Reſpect to other Bodies, 


all Bodies being included; but the Motion 


| of a Watch is relative to other external 


x (3 Bodies. 
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Bodies. However, this Inſtance of the 
Watch is ſufficient to ſhew, That a ſuddey 
Stopping, of violent Acceleration of Mo- 
tion, will give a great Shock to the internal 
Parts, 

When a poſſible Suppofition is made, 
has any one a Right to deny the Suppo- 
ſition without Reaſon? If I can conceive 
the World capable of being removed in a 
ſtreight Line, without ſeeing any Contra 
diction imply'd in ſuch Motion, ſurely I 
may ſuppoſe it poſſible. He that imagines 
there is a Contradiction in it, ſhould cer- 
tainly make the Contradiction appear; to 
_ aſſert the contrary is indeed very unrea- 
ſonable. The Principle of ſufficient Res- 
fon has already been anſwer' d: It is a 
Principle that ſhamefully begs the Quel- 
tion, and is incapable of any Proof; i 


is not a principium, but the petitio prin- 
cipii. 


eee 
If the Difference between abſolute and 


relative Motion is allow'd, then it muſt b: 


granted, that there may be real Motion, i 


where 


a. 8 
ie — 4c. 


„ 
where there is no relative Motion, or a 
Body may move without Relation to other 
Bodies: Therefore the Space that Body ö 
| moves in (for nothing can move without 4 
| Space) is not the Order or Relation of N 
Bodies. The Change is of Place only, 


not of one Body with Reſpect to another; 


— >, — 24... > 


Ya 

5 that being relative, and not abſolute Mo- 1 
i tion. Concerning this Diſtinction, ſee De- 9 
„Hauition the 8th of Newton's Principia. | 
I | | 

8 VIII. ö 

8 There is no Argument in this Article, ; 

1 which is not largely conſider'd, and fully 1 
anſwer d by Dr. Clarke; and yet no No- 7 
5 tice is here taken of the Doctor's Anſwers. 

1 is not fair thus to repeat the ſame Things | 


over and over again, without taking the leaſt 9 
Notice of what has been ſo forcibly urged p 
TS againſt them. lj 

That Space is not the Order of Bodies i 
was proved by this Argument. Space is | 
Rantity ; but Order is not Quantity: There- 
fore Space is not Order. Going before and = 
Jollbwing conititute Order; but going and 
| following are not Quantity, nor the ſame 
G 2 with 


and 
t be 
100, 
here 


„„ 

with that Space and Tyme, in which one 
Body goes before or follows another. The 
Order or Situation of Bodies may be the 
fame in different Intervals of Time, and 
Quantities of Space ; and the ſame Space 
may contain Bodies in different Order at 
different Times: Space therefore is not 
Order. The © more Attention we give to 
ec what Mr. Leibnitz ſays concerning Or- 
ec Jer,” the more certain we are of his 
Miſtake. 

The Interval of Bodies in Space is Quan- 
lity, and not going or following, which are 
not Space, but in Space. He that denies 
this Interval or Diſtance to be any Thing 
real, muſt deny, that there could be any 
real Diſtance between the moſt diſtant 
Bodies, if intermediate Bodies were remoy'd; 
which is very abſurd. 

« 'Fhings different from each other, one 
* of which is diſtin from the other, yet 
„together making a whole, conſtitute a 
% Quantity.” This is true; but I ſee not 
to what Purpoſe it 1s urged : For Order of 
Parts is nothing but the Situation of Parts; 
Order does not conſtitute the «whole of thoſc 
Parts; and if Order ſignifics ce different 

c Things 


« Things divi/ible from each other,” it 
cannot be Space, for Space is uniform and 
indiviſible. 

If Propertions or Logarithms v were real 
Jantities, and not Expreſſions of the Ha- 
bitude or Relations of Quantity, it would 
not follow, that Space is Order ; for Space 
is very different from a mathematical Ratio: 
It is not the Relation of a Quantity, but an 
ahſclute Quantity to which Ratios properly 
belong. Proportions of Quantities are not 
the Quantities of Quantities, which is un- 
intell:gible, but the Compariſon of Quantities 
related, or the Relations of Quantities. A 
greater or leſs Qyantity of Proportion is as 
bond as a greater or leſs Magnitude of 
Compariſon : Magnitudes are compared, but 
Campariſen is not Magnitude ; fo Quantities 
are in Proportion, but Proportion is not 
Ruantity. Quantities are increaſed by Ad- 
dition; but the Addition of the Proportion 
of 1 to 1, to the Proportion of 1 to 1, 
makes no more than the Proportion of 1 
to 1: Therefore Proportions are not Qan- 
lities. Logarithms are not a Meaſure, but 
artificial Indices of the Ratios of Numbers 


| one to another ; they are the Signs of Pro- 
| G 3 portion 
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portion : The Logarithm of the Preporticn 


of Equality 1s a real Proportion, but no 
Qrantity, for it is a Cypher. 


That Mathematicians have ſometimes in- 


accurately apply'd Ryantity to Proportion, is 


obſerved by Dr. Clarke as an Argument of 


no Force againſt him ; for it is not the in- 
accurate Expreſſion of Mathematicians, but 
Reaſon that has Evidence, The bearing 4 
leſs or greater Proportion does not imply a 
leſs or greater Quantity of Proportion, but 
the Proportion of a leſs or greater Quantity: 
And duplicate or triplicate Proportion do 
not mean a double or triple Quantity of 
Proportion, but twice or thrice repeating 
the Proportion. * 


— * 


* Dr. Clarke has giren an Example, which ſets this 
Matter in a very clcar Light. The Tripling of any 


« Magnitude or Quantity once produces a Magnitude dr 


Quantity, which to the former bears the Proportion of 
« 3 to 1. The Tripling it a ſecond Time produces (not 
« a deuble Quantity of Proportion, but) a Magnitude or 
„Quantity, which to the former bears the Proportion 
(called duplicate) of 9 to 1. The Tripling it a hid 
Time proc uces (not a triple Quantity of Proportion, bu!) 
„ a Magnitude or Quantity, which to the former bear 
the Proportion (called triplicate) of 27 to 1: Ard 


*« fo on.” Fiat Barrows Mathematical I. ectures. Lea. ce 
| we 1 ee 
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{ ſee no poſſible Grounds for an Argu- 
ment ad hominem againſt Dr. Clarke in this 


Affair of Proportion : He reaſons here, as 


upon all other Occaſions, with great Plain- 
neſs, Force, and Confiflency. Whether Mr. 
Leibnitꝝ is conſiſtent with himſelf, in all 
thoſe Contradictions he ſtands charged with 
by Dr. Clarke, muſt be left to the Judg- 


ment of the Reader. They are very nu- 
merous, and it is needleſs to recite them 


upon this Occaſion : One I ſhall juſt men- 


| tion, becauſe Mr. Thummig thinks it © no 
| © Ways inconſiſtent.” In $ 56. of the 
| 5th Letter it is faid, ©& abſolutely ſpeak- 
ing one may conceive, on peut concevoir, 
| © that an Univerſe began ſooner than it 

* actually did;” but in & 55. it is called 


« unintelli ile, rien d intelli 85 ble;” and in 


the 4th Paper, $ 15. © it is impoſſible to 
| © ſuppoſe God might have created the 
World ſooner.” If a Contradiction i is 


poſſible, T think this muſt be one: Ve can 


concerve an Univerſe began ſooner ; and yet 


Lit is an impoſſible Suppoſition, and is far 
from falling under our Ideas,” 7. e. not 
| to be conceived, 


4 — 5 
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IX 


It is already proved, that Space cannot 
be dependent upon Matter, if the Univerſe 
is finite and moveable, The Author here 
denies, that the Motion of the Univerſe is 
therefore poſſible becauſe it is finite. If 
infinite, it would be incapable of being 
moved on in a ſtreight Line; but if finite, 
J cannot poſſibly conceive it imoveable, or 
not in its Nature capable of Motion. The 
Queſtion is not, whether God vill move it, 
or if it be wiſe for him to do fo; but 
whether it is abſolutely impaſſible to be mov'd 
by any Power: He that thinks it impoſſi- 
ble will do well to ſhew, from the Nature 
of T hings, the Reaſon or Ground of that 
impoſſibility; without which he can have 
no Right to ſay it is impoſſible. The 
Hypotheſis of ſufficient Reaſen here is nothing 
to the Purpoſe : It is a mere Hypotheſis. 
If there is any Thing in the Nature of a 
finite Univerſe, which determines it to be 
neceſſarily incapable of Motion, it could not 
be conceived as moveable ; and yet I have as 
clear a Conception of a moveable, finite Uni- 

Verſe 
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verſe, as of any Thing whatever. When 
the Poſſibility of ſuch evident Inſtances is 
deny'd, there is an End of all Reaſon- 
ing. 

lt is a very great and ſurprizing Error 
this Author falls into, when he aſſerts, that 
« ſhould the World be NECESSARILY eter- 
« nal, it would depend upon Free WILL, 
« as to its Exiſtence.” That is, it would 
not be a neceſſarily eternal Exiſtence, and 


yet would be neceſſarily eternal; or it would 


be neceſſarily eternal, and yet the Production 
of Free Vill, Preference, and Choice, 2. e. 
not neceſſary at all! Neceſſity excludes all 
Poſlibility of Non-Exiſtence, and admits 
of no Limits, is inconſiſtent with Prefe- 
rence, and independent on any Will. To 
be neceſſarily eternal, is to be immenſe, im- 
mutable, and one. Therefore, that one of 
* many Worlds equally poffible”” ſhould be 
neceſſarily eternal; and that a neceſſarily 
eternal World ſhould depend upon Free 
* Will as to its Exiſtence,” are moſt 
expreſs Contradictions. - 


; That | 


7%: 


X. 


That Space is conſtituted, or cauſed by 
the Exiſtence of God, is not © barely aſſert- 
< ed,” but proved over and over again by 
Dr. Clarke; and the Reaſon Mr. Thummig 
aſſigns for the not proving (what has been 
proved) is ſhewn to be falſe in every Re- 
ply the Doctor made to Mr. Leibnitx. It 
has been ſhewn, that Space is not immen- 
fum, but immenſitas ; is a Property, and not 
a Subſtance z is neceſſary, eternal, immutable; 
and therefore the Property and Attribute 
of the neceſſarily exiſting Being, 1. e. of 
God: Who is not Inmenſity or Eternity, 
but is always, and every where preſent ; | 
and by exiſting every where, and aways, 
conſtitutes or cauſes eternal Duration and 
Inmenſity, or infinite Space. No more is 
meant by caiſing of Space than this; that 
Immenſity is the neceſſary Conſequence or 
Effect of neceſſary Exiſtence : For that the £ 
Exiſtence of God ſhould be abſolutely ne- he 


ceſſary, as it certainly is, and yet 70 whore, 1 
or not every where, is a manifect Contra- MW « 


This 
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XI. 


| This Article contains no Argument, and 
| deſerves no Anſwer, 


XII. 


It is certainly © the Part of him, who 
c afferts the Poſitzon, to make it intelli- 


| © ojble.” But when Things evident to 


the common Senſe of Mankind, and uni- 
verſally underſtood, are deny'd, and treat- 
ed as unintelligible by a few Metaphyſicians; 
ſurely ſomething more is to be expected 
than the calling them unintelligible ; ſome 
Contradiction or Abſurdity (if any there 
are) ſhould be ſhewn in the common Opi- 
nion: It is eaſy to ſay Things are unin- 
telligible; but this is no Anſwer, no Argu- 


ment to him who is conſcious of under- 
| ſtanding them. It is indeed very © ſur- 


*« prizing,” that ſceing with our Eyes, and 
hearing with our Ears, ſhould be called 


| wnntelligible Poſitions; or that © the Ima- 


ges of Things are convey'd by the Or- 
© gans of Senſe into the Senſory, where 
„ | « the 
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* the Soul perceives them,” a Poſitic, 
not to be underſtood! © Let it, ſays Mr. 
« Thummig, be ſhewn in what Manner 
< they are convey'd.” Let the Manner be 
what you will, the Fact is certain and uni- 
verſally known. 

Men, who have cver confer d Ana- 
tomy, ſee how wonderfully the Organs of 
Senſe are adapted to the Reception and Cu- 
veyance of their proper Objects. They 
know that the Images of Things are painted 
on the Retina of the Eye, and thence con- 
vey'd by Optic Nerves to the Brain: They 
find the Parts of the internal Ear fitted for 
Conveyance of Sound; and perceive the 
Brain to be a Subſtance moſt proper for 
the Reception of Objects convey'd. If the 
Subſtance of the Brain was hard or impene- 
trable, it would not eaſily admit the In- 
preſſions ; and if fluid, they muſt be ſhat- 
ter d, confuſed, and diſturbed by every 


Motion of the Body. It muſt be therefore 


very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
Knowledge of material Objects is not drawn 
from Impreſſions made on the Brain, by 
Means of the Organs of Senſe. For to 


what other Uſe can theſe Organs or the 
By ail | 


| fa from Experience. 
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| Brain be ſubſervient ? There are a Variety 
| of Arguments to prove, that the Soul per- 


ceives Impreſſions in the Brain; and that 


| even Memory in this State is dependent upon 
it. We fee the Tempers of Men, their 
| Senſe, Recollection, alter'd by the different 


State of the Brain: We know this to be 
For when that Sub- 
ſtance is injur'd by a Fever, or a Fall, 
Senſe and Memory are diſturbed : When it 


zs affected with ſtrong Liquors, how are 
| the Diſpoſitions of Men chang'd! The good- 
natur d become cruel ; the moroſe and ſullen, 
gay and chearful; Avarice is turn'd into 


Generofity ; and Folly and Madneſs take the 
Place of good Senſe and Reaſon, When 


the Brain is diſturbed, its Impreſjons par- 
| take of the Diſturbance, and the Mind per- 


ceives them as they are. 


Whence is that 
Riſe or Fall -of the Spirits (to uſe a com- 


mon Expreffion) in the ſame Perſon at dif- 
| ferent Times? Whence that Decay of Me- 
mory in old Age, 
| Youth? 
| Memory, &c. and different State of the 
Mind upon Sickneſs, Pain, or any bodily 
Affection? Whence, I fay, can theſe pro- 


Ceed, 


and ſtrong Tenacity in 
Whence the Alterations in the 
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ceed, if there is * © no phyſical Commu. 
e nication between the Soul and the Body” 
By Sickneſs ſome Men have loſt the Re. 
membrance of all paſt Actions; Memory in 
them has ſeemed to be totally deſtroy'd, 
and yet after ſome Years they have re- 
cover'd it again. Conſider the Effects of 
paralytic Diſorders. If Memory depended 
not upon the Impreſſions in the Brain, and 
was entirely in the Soul itſelf, I cannot ſee 
why in Imagination the Images ſhould be 
more fainf than in their firſt Impreſſion, 
The cancelling or wearing out, and renew- 
ing of Images or Objects is properly ſaid of 
Impreſſions made upon a material Organ; 
but is ſtrange Language, when apply'd to 
the Soul itſelf. We ought carefully to ob- 
ſerve, that theſe Diſorders and Imper fectiom 
are not in the Soul, but the Body: The 
Mind perceives the Impreſſions, as they ate 
in the Brain. When the Brain is heated and 
diſturbed, the Mind percei ves the Impre- 
frons confuſed, irregular ; when the Brain 
is cool, and in a quiet State the Mind per- 
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czjoes. clear and diſtin Images. When 
Water is calm it reflects Images entire and 
diſtinct to the Eye; when rough or agi- 
tated, the Images are broken and confuſed : 
So it is with Impreſſions in the Brain. This 
ſhews a Communication between the Body 
and the Soul, in which the latter only 
ag; for Matter is abſolutely paſſive * and 
inert; Inactivity is of its Efſence. That 
the Soul acts upon the Body is as evident a 
Fact as any confirm'd by univerſal Expe- 
rience, The Manner how it acts, or how it 


is united to the Body; by what Medium, 


or in what Manner, is not to be known by 
us till in a State of ſeparate Exiſtence. I 
cannot leave this Subject without removing 


ſome Objections againſt the Permanency of 
| Impreſſions in the Brain. 


I. It is ſaid, © the Picture of a Sound 


| © 1s unintelligible.” This is certainly true; 
| becauſe the Word Picture is a very inaccu- 


i —— —— —_— 


* See this proved in the Inquiry into the Nature of the 


| buman Soul, and 4 Dialogue between Phils and Maths. 
Books of great Service to Religion and Philoſophy ; which 
| convey the moſt rational, juft and clear Notions of God, 
| the Soul, and the Univerſe ; and if attended to as they 
aſerye, will ſubvert all Scepticiſm and Irreligion. 


rate 


nl 
rate Term for the Impreſſions made on the 
Brain. A Picture is indeed form'd upon 
the Retina, or Bottom of the Eye, but be- 
yond that all is dark; and we ſee no Con- 
trivance in the Formation of the Parts to 
carry on the Picture any farther. An I. 
preſſion of Sound or Smell is intelligible ; but 
it is obſervable, theſe Impreſſions are not ſo 
ſtrong, © permanent, and diſtin, as the 
Impreſſions of Sight or Viſion. The Sound of 
a fingle Note will ſometimes raiſe an en- 
tire Tune, we have formerly heard, and a 
Mord excite or bring ſeveral Lines to Re- 
membrance, even when we do not think 
of recollecting them; we find they wil 
force themſelves upon us when the Mind 
does not endeavour to bring them into 
View; and the Image of the Perſon, from 


whom we received the Lines, or the Tu- 


will alſo be excited: This is evidently a 
Mechanical Connexion; and therefore not 
the Work of the Mind itſelf, which only 
perceives theſe Impreſſions or Images when 
excited. I would obſerve, that [mprejjzm 
upon the Soul is very odd Language, and 
inconſiſtent with its Immateriality. Per- 
ception, not Impreſſicn, belongs to the =" 
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It can receive no material Impreſſion, but 


perceives the Impreſſions made on a material 


Organ, to which it is preſent. Since the 
Mind is percipient all alike, and has no 
Part impercipient, it muſt perceive always 
the Images that are in it; for it has no 
impercipient Place to cover or hide any 
Images from View. If Impreſſions therefore 


| were made po the Soul, and retained by 
| it without any corporeal Seat of Impreſſions, 
| they muſt akvays, and neceſſarily be per- 
| ceived by it; for the Underſtanding, like the 
| Eye, muſt ſee or perceive all Objects im- 
| preſsd : The Conſequence is, there could 
be no Oblivion or Recollectiom (all being 
| perceived as preſent) no cancelling, no 
| wearing away, renewing, &c. the contrary 
| of which is found to be true from Expe- 
| rience. 


2, It may be ask'd, © how fo ſmall a 


| © Superficies can contain almoſt an infi- 
| © nite Number of Images or Impreflions, 
| and retain them ?” Pictures I will not call 
them, till it is proved, that Pictures are re- 
ally form'd on the Brain; Impreſſions they 


certainly are. 


It is obſerved, the Brain is 


larger in Man than in any other Animal; 
1 — and 


1 8 1 


and therefore he has a more capacions 
Receptacle or Store-houſe for the Images of 
external Objects. Conſider the extenſive 
Proſpect, the almoſt infinite Number of 
Rays, admitted thro” the little Aperture or 
Pupil of the Eye ; where they paſs in pro- 
digious Confuſion, till refracted by the 
Coats and Humours, they form at length a 
regular and exact Painting on the Retina. 

This ſingle Inſtance will remove all Diff- 
culty from ſuppoſing a Variety of Objects 
contained in a ſmall Compaſs, by ſhewing 
how ſurpriſingly ſubrite and curious fore 
Operations are, and that from great Confu- 
fon of Objects regular Images are aftually 
form'd. 

3. © Since Matter is under a continual 
* Flux and Change, how can the Brain re- 
« tain theſe Impreſſions?“ I anſwer, That 
Matter is not totally chang'd by Neu- 
riſbment, Secretion or Evacuations. Scars 
and Moles remain for many Years ; and the 
Marks, with which ſome Children are born, 
attend them to the Grave : We ſee artificial 
Marks made on the Arms of ſome Men 
never wear off, nor the Colour of them de- 
cay. Impreſſions therefore may endure in 


the 
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the Brain, notwithſtanding the Flux and 
mutable State of Matter. But, in Truth, 
theſe Impreſſions are not ſo permanent as to 
want no Renewal. Familiarity with ſome 
Objects keep the Images of them very 
ſtrong, and their Remembrance ealy, whilſt 
other Impreſſions grow faint and languid, 
wear out, and are recollected with Diffi- 
culty, partial and uncertain. Few can re- 
member the minuteſt Actions of a Day; 
and a Multitude of Objects are loſt — 
Want of ſtrong and repeated Impreſfions : 

Fear obliterates many Images; and in Ig 
Age the Paſſages of remoteſt Youth are 
gone, incapable of being recall'd or brought 
back to View, The Mind -is often defirous 
of recollecting Images that it thinks ſhould 
not have eſcap'd, and the Brain is render'd 

unealy by the Search made after them; ; 
the Mind is ſure they will come to Re- 
membrance again, tho' at that Time they 
cannot be recollected: Where are theſe 
Images, when the Mind cannot bring them 
to Remembrance? Are they in the Mind, 
which is percipient, and yet cannot perceive 
them? Or, whence ariſes this Pain and 
Uneafinef in the Brazn, if that 1s not the 
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Seat of material Impreſſions * ? But I fear I 
have digreſſed too long in explaining this 
Affair. I now return to Mr. Thummig, 

How God perceives Things we know not, 
but are certain, that his Preſence is neceſſa- 
ry to His Perception of Things. For where 
the Agent is not, there he cannot percerve : 
And if therefore he is not preſent to all 
Beings, he could not perceive them; for no 
Percepti on would be there, becauſe the per- 
cipient Being is abſent. A Being can no 
more perceive than act where it is not; and 
of tranſinigrating Powers or Virtues without, 
or beyond their Subject, enough has been 
ſaid above in & 5. When Dr. Clarke al 
ſerted, that God perceived all Things by his 
actual Preſence, he did not intend to ex- 
plain the Manner how God perceives ; for 
this exceeds the narrow Limits of our 
Knowledge: He means no more than this, 


That the actual Preſence of God is neceſſary 


to his Perception of all Things, and that 


an intelligentia ſapramundana could not. 
—d ————m——_— — —— — — — 


* In this. Article may be found the Anſwers to the Ob - 


jections, againſt a material Seat of Impreſſions, made by Mr. 
Brr-::he in his Thoughts upon Dreaming, in Anſwer to the 
1: :airy into the Nature of the Soul, &ec. #0 
> perceive 
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perceive any Thing in a World from 
which it is totally abſent. The Preſence of 
God will not prove, that Matter acts upon 
God; for it cannot be proved capable of 
afting at all: On the contrary it is moſt 
true, that Matter is inert and abſolutely 
paſſive, Nor can God be conſider'd as 
the Soul of the World by being preſent to 
it: For a Soul, is Part of a compound, 
« whereof Body is the other Part, and 
e they mutually affect each other as Parts 


ce of the ſame whole. But God is preſent 


e to the World, not as a Part, but as a 


0 Governor, acting upon all Things, hi mſelf 


© affed upon by nothing.” That © God 
*« knows all Things by producing them 
* a-new” is ſaid, but not proved. That 
Things already produced are for ever pro- 
ducing, is a Contradiction: It is indeed a 
Fiction of the Schoolmen. And if true, 
muſt yet neceſſarily infer the actual Preſence 
of God: For to ſay he a&#s, where he is not 
prefent, is to ſay, he is, and is not, preſent 


at the ſame Time; which is an expreſs Con- 


tradition in Terms. 
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Dr. Clarke's ſecond Reply. 
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| XIII. and XIV. 
In theſe Articles no one Argument is 


offer d, and nothing attempted to be ex- 
plained. I therefore proceed to the next. 


XV. 


It is extremely unfair in this Writer to 


affert, that Dr. Clarke © has given 10 Nes. 
« ſon, and without Doubt had none to give,” 

to the Inſtance of © Monſters being Mira- 
cles, becauſe of their Unuſualneſs.“ Dr. 


Clarke aſſerted, that Unuſualneſs is neceſ- 


« farily included in the Notion of a Mira- 
© cle, Nevertheleſs (ſays he in the fourth 
% Reply) it does not follow, that every 
© Thing, which is anmſual, is therefore a 
« Miracle. For it may be only the 7rregu- 
&« lar and more rare Effect of uſual Cauſes: 
% Of which kind are Eclip/es, Monſtrous 
* Births, Madneſs in Men, and innume- 
* rable Things, which the. Vulgar call 


ce Predigres.” It is therefore, J ſay, ex- 


tremely unfair in Mr. Thummig to allege, 


that No Anſwer Was, and NONE could be 


given 
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n by Dr. Clarke to an Objection the 
Doctor had actually anſwer'd. 

It is ſaid over and over again, that Dr. 
Clarke borrow'd his Notion of Miracle from 
Spinoza. This is alſo very unfair: This 
is not to argue, but to fix fome Reproach. 
(if it were poſſible) upon the Doctor, by 


joyning him with an odious Name, Did 


Spmoza; believe Miracles the Work of Di- 
vine Agency? Did he believe, that all the 
active Properties aſerib'd to Matter, were 
the immediate Operations of God in the 
continual Acts of his Providence? Did 
Spinoza believe any real Miracles, or Dr. 
Clarke ever contradict or deny them? 
Why then are the Names of theſe Men, 


different as Light and Darkneſs, united to- 
gether ? 


Pergis pugnantia ſecum 
Frontibus _— componere. 


Horace. 


The other Examples mentioned by Mr. 


7 bhummig are only the more rare Effectsof uſual 
Cauſes : And this Anſwer ſhould have been 


conſſder'd before theſe other Examples were 
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given; eſpecially ſince Eclipſes and uncom. is 


mon Births, are no other Examples than is 
the Doctor expreſsly mentioned as Inſtances 1 «© 
of rare Effects from uſual Cauſes. bw 
That Unuſualneſs is neceſſarily included in 
in our Notion of Miracles is very evident; D 
and the Difference between them and Pro- W gi 
digies is, that the Cauſes of the latter are at 
uſual, tho' the Effects are rare or uncom- ar 


mon. The Reaſon why Venus ſeldom paſſes rl 
thro' the Sun's Dis, and the Cauſes of an is 
Eclipſe, are now well known from the R. 6 
wolution of the Planets ; which Revolution is ab 
conſtant and uſual ; tho' ſome particular Ef- f. 
fects of it, as total and viſible Eclipſes, or 6X 
the Paſſage of Venus thro! the Diſk of the & 


Sun, are not very frequent. In Times of no 
Ignorance, when the true Cauſe of Eclipſes 4 
was not known, they were aſcribed to tor 


very unuſual Cauſes, and therefore look d ITI 
upon as Miracles. In the Caſe of Mater Ca 
ting'd with a red Colour by the Spawn ff att 
Frogs frozen and corrupt in Spring, the iſ to 
Cauſe is nothing anuſial; Froſt and Putre- i allc 
Fiction are uſual, however uncommon ſome 
particu'ar Effects of them may be. The | © 
e raifing a buman Body reduced to Dnft,” I x 


15 
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is unuſual both as to Effect and Cauſe, and 
is therefore properly a Miracle. The 
&s Powers of corporeal Subſtances“ I have 
no Idea of: Matter is eſſentially inert, and 
incapable of any active, inherent Powers. 


Dr. Clarke has proved, and no Anſwer is 


given to his Argument ſhewing, that thoſe 
active Powers, commonly aſcribed to Matter, 
are the immediate Operations of an immate- 
rial Agent. The © Operations of” Nature” 


is but an ill Expreſſion for the Works of 


Cod: Nature is a Term very liable to 
abuſe, and difficult to be underſtood. Na- 
tural Powers (as they are called) cannot be 
explained from the Structure of Bodies: For 
Gravitation, Attraftion, Coheſion, &c. are 
not the Reſult of Structure. The former 
act, where the Bodies are not, and are there- 
| fore diſtin from the Bodies they a& upon: 
They are the Impreſſion of an immaterial 
| Cauſe; for immaterial Beings alone are 
active. Agency 1s no more to be aſcribed 
to Matter than Perception ; and he who 
allows Matter to be active, or have active 


Properties inherent in it, is more a Friend 


to the Materialiſt, than they who deny 


the Poſſibility of ſuperadding to Matter a 


Power 


». a <W 
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Power of acting. Indeed I have no Con- 
ception, no poſſible Idea, of Agency with- 
out Perception, or of an impercipient Agent; 
and therefore believe it as impoſſible for 
Matter to act, as to think. I wiſh the 
Connexion between Intelligence and Agency 
was more generally confider'd. But if Mr. 
Thummig will have that to be a Miracle, 
which cannot be explained * by the Struc- 
* ture of Bodies according to the Rules of 
« Motion: Then Cobefion, and all thoſe 
called the natural Powers of Body, may be 
Miracles. That is, we may call any Thing 
by any Name. | 
It is ſtrange this Writer ſhould fo often 
mention the pre-e/tabhiſh'd Harmony, and 
yet not endeavour to. anſwer the Doctors 
Objections againft it, which are numerous 
and ftr Ong. 7 
J cannot but obſerve the odd Way he 

takes of confuting Things : To deny what 
he cannot anſwer ; to affert very ſtrongly ; 
refer often to other Writers ; and to prove 
nothing. 


It 
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XVI. 
It is aſtoniſhing to find this Objection 


| againſt the Uſe of the Words Attraction, 


Gravitation, &c. ſo often repeated; when 


from the Beginning it has always been de- 
| clared, that they were uſed for exprefling 
| of Events, of Facts, and not as explaining 
the Cauſes of Things. Let the Cauſe of 
Bodies tending towards each other be what 
| you will, the Phenomenon ſurely may be 
| call'd Attraction. Sir Taac Newton ſays, 
ud cauſi efficiente be attractiones peragan- 
| fur, in id vero hic non inquiro. Optice. 
| Phenomena celorum et maris noſtri per vim 
| gravitatis expoſur ; ſed cauſam Gravitatis 
| nondum affignavi. Princip. Theſe Words 
are cited by Dr. Clarke : Why then are we 


ſill told of © occult Qualities, and Aſy- 


| lams of Ignorance? Or ſuppoſed to fay the 
very Reverſe of what is expreſsly ſaid in 


a plain Language as poſlible ? Dr. Clarke, 


it is true, has aſcribed the Powers of Gra- 
vitation, Attraction, &c. to the immediate 
N Operation of God: Suppoſe him miſtaken, 
this can be 1 no Objection 9 the Uſe 


of 
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of thoſe Words. Nor ought the referring 
ſuch Actions to God, as the Author, be 


called an Aflum of Ignorance, 


XVII. 


Enough has been faid under & 1. in 
Anſwer to the Principle of ſufficient Rea- 
ſon. Of Reference to Books there is no 
End. The Author has not given one Ar- 
gument for it, and in the Beginning of 
his Paper he himſelf calls it an Hvro- 
THESIS, 


Mr 


Mr. BURNET of Kemney. 


« 
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UNE LET TRE 
Du Mr. LEIBNIIT z 4 Mr 
BURN ET de Kemney. 


- _ Commencte à Hanover, et expedite 
Molfenbuttel, 24 Aouſt, vieux Stile, 
—AA 

MONSTECR,:... 

Ay en fin receu vos deux paquets, il n) 

a que trois ou quatre ſemaines, et votre 

lettre auſſi ma efte rendue par Madam 

P Eleftrice meme. Ye vous ecris celle-cy au 

plutoſt, d autant que vous maves ordonne 

d accuſer la reception des voſtres. Il eſt vrq 

u eſtant maintenant @ Bronſvic {ou la fire 

prochaine m'a oblige d'aller faire la rev- 

rence a Meſſeigneurs les ducs) je ne puis vou 
mander la liſte des livres que vous avs ei- 
voyes : ce ſera dans la ſuivante. Je ne dbl 
point que Meſſieurs Cuningham “en ayent el 
tout le ſoin qu'il faut, et que tout wait ye 

rendi 


A LETTER 
From Mr. Le13Nn1iTz, to Mr. 
BURN ET of Kenney. 


Begun at Hanover, and forwarded 
Wolfenbuttle, 24 Auguſt. old 
Stile, 1697. 


S. IR, | 


| Received at laſt both your Pacquets, about 
1 three or four Weeks ago; and your 
Letter alſo was deliver'd me by the Elec- 

treſs herſelf. _ I write you this the ſooner, 
becauſe you have order'd me to acknows 
ledge the Receipt of yours. Indeed, as 1 


e- proaching Fair obliged me to pay my 
u W Duty to the Dukes) I cannot return you 
1-W © Liſt of the Books you have ſent me, 
1% which ſhall be in the next. There is no 
n Doubt, but that the Meſſieurs Cuningham 
e have taken the utmoſt Care of them, 


and 


am at preſent at Brunſwick (where the ap- 
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rendu avec exactitude. Je ſeray ravi ts 
voir un jour celuy que j'ay vu autres fois d 
Florence avec Milord Douglas, gui a bien 
du merite. Je way pas Phonneur de con- 
noiſtre lautre, et ne ſſay point Hils ſont 
farens. Le premier me parloit des deſſeins 
qu'il avoit fur Pancienne langue Anglo- 
Saxone, mais eſtanft toujours en muuve- 
ment il ſera difficile qu'il puiſſe pourſuivre 
ces ſortes de penſees. Fay annonce d Paris 


la nouvelle des lettres du Prefident Vargas 
touchant le Concile de Trente, qu'on puble 


en Angleterre. Fay fait en cela la funding 
de Heraut, et je ne doute point que cette nou: 
velle ne mette en allarme tout le quartier di 
Papiſme, comme fi Annibal eftoit aux portes : 
Car le concile de Trente eff cher: du clerge 
comme ſon Palladium. Mais les cours ſouve- 
raines de France ont d'autres maximes, et 
celles ſe Jont tousjours oppoſees a ſa reception. 
Ce que je veux donner touchant ce Concile ef 
une preuve qui fait voir, que du temps du 
changement de Henry IV. Roy de France, 
les Prelats memes, qui Pinſtruifirent, le diſ- 

penſerent de Pobligation de reconnoiſtre | 


Concile de Trente dans ſa profeſſion de fij 


Et qui ai nf Pautorite de ce Concile eftoit petit 
ale 
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and that every Thing has been care- 
fully delivered. It would give me vaſt 
Pleaſure to ſee the Gentleman, of that 
Name, whom I formerly ſaw at Hlorence 
with my Lord Douglas, and who has 
great Merit. I have not the ens of 
being acquainted with the other, hand know 
not if they are Relations. The former 
told me of ſome Deſigns he had on the 
antient Anglo-Saxon Tongue ; but being 
conſtantly in Motion, it will be difficult 
for him to purſue ſuch Intention. I have 
ſent to Paris the News of the Preſident 
Varga's Letters, concerning the Council of 
Trent, publiſhing in England : In that I 
have performed the Office of a Herald 
and doubt not but this News will alarm 


all the Qzarter of Popery, as much as if 


Hannibal were at the Gates. For the 
Council of Trent is cheriſhed by the Prieſt- 


| hood as their Palladium. But the ſove- 


reign Courts'of France have other Maxims, 


and have always oppoſed its Reception. 


What I ſhall offer, concerning this Coun- 
cil, is an Evidence which thews, that from 
the Time-of the Converſion of Henry IV. 
King of France, the Prelates themſelves, 

I who 
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alors en matiere de foy. Cela paroiſt par te 
proces verbal de Pabjuration ou changement 
du Roy. Ceſt une piece curieuſe, et de con- 
ſequence Monſieur I Eveque de Meaux fut 
ſurpris, lors que je luy en parlay, car per- 
fon ne Pa remarque. Cependant il n'a point ofe 
contredire, et ce proces verbal meriteroit peut 


eſtre d'eſtre imprimè, conjointement avec Ped-' 


tion Francoiſe des Lettres du Preſident 
Vargas, 


Puiſqne vous moffres d'envoyer par la 


Poſte, les Catalogues des nouveaux livres, þ 


je les ſcubaite, je vous diray, Monſieur, que 
vous nous obligeres fort par ld, en les adreſ- 
fant ſeulement ſous mon Couvert d Monſieur 
ngſire Refident, qui S'eſt offert a moy fart 
obligeamment, d'avoir ſoin de tout, Je le pri- 
eray meme de faire venir pour nous eſfective- 
ment pluſieurs des livres. Je m'imagine auſ 
9 on continue tousours les Philoſophical Tran- 
factions. Fay vi une eſpece de Mercure 
galant Anglois, z/ y a quelques annees, ne- 
lee de ſciences, des pieces de poefie et d 

 Mujique, 


WW 
who inſtructed him, diſpenſed with the 


Obligation he was under of acknowledg- 


ing the Council of Trent in his Profeſſion 


of Faith: And that therefore the Authority 


of this Council was then little in Matters of 
Faith. This appears by the verbal Proceſs 


of his Abjuration and Converſion. It is 
a Piece very little known, and conſequently 


the Biſhop of Meaux was ſurprized, when 


I ſpoke to him of it, for no Body had 
remark'd it. However, he has not ven- 
tur'd to contradict it, and this verbal Pro- 
ceſs may be worth printing with Preſident 
Varga's Letters, 

Since you offer to ſend me by the Poſt 
the Catalogues of new Books, if I defired 
them ; I muſt inform you, Sir, that you 
will very much oblige us by it, only di- 
recting them, under Cover to me, to our 
Reſident, who has very obligingly offer'd 
to take care of all : And I ſhall even de- 
fire him to convey ſeveral of the Books for 
us. I ſuppoſe the Philoſophical Tranfac- 


tions are ſtill continued. I have ſeen a 


kind of Engliſh Mercure Galant, ſome 
Years ſince, mix'd with Science, Pieces of 
Poetry and Muſick, and other Matters, 

| 12 but 
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Muſique, et d'autres matieres, mais je ne 


ſgay, fi on le continue encore. Il eft vray, 


que tous les journaux des autres Pays parlent 


fort peu de vos liures, et c'gſt dommage qu'il 


n'y a point quelque ſgavant homme en An- 
gleterre, qui travaille d un bon journal, 
mais il faudroit qu'il fut afſes univerſel 
pour cela. Monſieur de la Croſe Peftoit ef- 


fectivement; et je ſuis bien fache de ſa mort. 


Il y a deux ans ou environ, qu'un Miniftre 


Francois venant de Berlin, et allant chez- 


vous, me parla en paſſant a Hanover. I 
avoit un journal des Scavans dans Veſprit, 
qu il voulcit faire en Angleterre, mais en 
Langue Francolſe, comme je crois. 

On neous fait eſperer, que les Inſcriptiont 
de Pincomparable Marquardus Gudius (Con- 


feiller autregfois du Duc de Holſtein, qui 


pourvort. eftre mis en parallele avec les Sau- 
maiſes, et les Voſſius, et gui avoit des Ma- 
nuſcrits admirables, et des lumieres encore 


plus grandes que ces Manuſcrits en matiere 


d'antiquites) ſeront imprimees en Angleterre 


au Theatre d' Oxford: Je le ſoubaiterois d 


tout mon cur. I a copie les inſeripticns 
luy m#me en bonne partie, avec le plus grand 


ſein du Monde: Il a corrige quantite des 
fautes 
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but I know not if they are ſtill continued. 
It is true, that all the Journals of other 
Countries make little mention of your 
Books ; and it is Pity there is not ſome in- 
genious Man in England, who would under- 
take a good Journal, but he ought to be 


a Man of very general Knowledge. Mon- 


fieur de la Croſe was ſuch in Fact, and I am 
ſorry for his Death. About two Years 
ago, I had a Converſation at Hanover with 
a French Miniſter, going from Berlin to 
London, where he intended to write a 
Journal of the Learned, but, as I believe, 
in the French Tongue. 


We are made to hope here, that the 


Inſcriptions of the incomparable Marguar- 


dus Gudius ( formerly Counſellor to the 
Duke of Holſtein, who may be rank'd with 
the Salmaſii, and the Yor, and who had 
admirable Manuſcripts, and ſtill greater 
Lights than Manuſcripts, in Matters of 
Antiquity) will be printed in England at 
the Theatre at Oxford: I wiſh it with 


all my Heart. He has copy'd a good 


Part of the Inſcriptions himſelf, with the 
greateſt Care in the World: He has cor- 
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fautes des autres editions, et il a ramaſſo 
d autres inſcriptions en tres grand nombre, 
gui n'ont jamais encore vii le jour. Ce ſera 
une des plus importantes pieces qu'on ait en- 
core vi de long temps. Et fi vos Meſſieurs en 
regalent le public, on leur en aura une tres 
grande obligation. Monſieur Gudius à la!ſſe 
une infinit? autres belles choſes; mais, on 
dit, qu une partie en a efte diſſipee. On a fait 
imprimer quelques lettres de luy, mais ce ne 
ſout pas les meilleures. Monſieur de Span- 
heim ef Monſieur Gudius eftctent en meme 


temps a Rome, et il y eut un agreahle combat 


entre eux, avoir ſi les Medailles ou les In- 
ſcriptions ęſtoient les plus utiles, et les plus 
inſtructives. Cette ſcavante conteſtation pro- 
duifit excellent livre de Monſieur de Span- 
heim, De uſu et præſtantid Numiſmatum, 


auquel Monſieur Gudius en vouloit opfoſen 


une autre; cu il vouloit monſtrer le grand 
uſage des Inſcriptions: Mais, comme il eltoit 
trop ſcrupuleus et reſerve, fon euvrage ne 
parut point. Monſieur Gudius me "is 
luy meme cette Hiſtoire, et Monſieur de 
Spanheim me Þ'a confirmee; et vous ne ſeres 


feut eſtre point fache de ſcavoir ces parti- 


cularitcs. Wend vous ecrires Monſieur, au 


celebr 


a 


— 
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rected many Faults of Editions, and has 
collected Numbers of other Inſcriptions, 
which were never before publiſhed. This 


will be one of the moſt important Pieces 
which has been ſeen a long Time; and if 


your Gentlemen entertain the Publick with 


it, we ſhall be under great Obligations to 
them. Mr. Gudius left many other fine 


Things ; but, it is faid, Part of them are 
diſperſed. There are ſome Letters of his 
printed, but they are not the beſt. Span- 
heim and Gudius were at Rome at the ſame 
Time, and there was an agreeable Canteſt 


between them, whether Medals or In- 


ſcriptions were the moſt uſeful and inſtruc- 
tive. This learned Diſpute produced Span- 
heim's excellent Book, De uſu et præſtantid 


Numiſmatum, in Oppoſition to which, Gu- 
dius intended a Treatiſe on the great Uſe 
of Inſcriptions: But, as he was too ſcru- 


pulous and reſerved, his Performance never 
appeared. Gudius told me this Story him- 
ſelf, and Spanheim confirm'd it to me: You 


perhaps will not be diſpleaſed with the 
| Information of theſe Particulars. (When 
you write to the celebrated Mr, Bentley, I 

beg you to make my Compliments to him, 


I 4 and 
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celebre Monfieur Bentley, faites li mes baiſe- 
mains je vous en prie; et Pexbortes a favo- 
riſer la publication des inſcriptions de fey 
Monfieur Gudius, dont Monfieur Grævius 
eft le depoſitaire ; mais ſur tout a continuer d 
enrichir le public de ſes propres productions, 
eu il y a autant de ſolidite que d erudition, com- 
me ſes incomparables diſcours pour la religion 
font voir. Je ſcuubaiterois auſſi que quelque 
feavant homme prit ſoin des ouvrages poſt 
humes de. P excellent Monſieur Edouard Ber- 
nard, qui ęſtoit auſſi a mon avis un ornement 
de P Angleterre, Luy et moy, nous fuſmes 
preſque receus en meme temps dans la Societe 
Royale, It a publie. une Table des Caratte- 
res des Lettres de toutes les Nations, et il 
promettoit un commentaire la deſſus. Si ce 
commentaire fe trouvoit cbaucbe, il faudrait 


le donner aui Public, et toutes ſes autres com- 


pofitions, qui fe trouveroient tant ſoit peu en 
ordre. 

Il faut que je vous raconte quelque choſe 
d'une nouvelle guerre en France, entre les 
Dominicains, ef les Jeſuites, ou F Archeveque 
de Paris @ pris le parti des premiers. 
Cet que le Pere Natalis Alexander, Jacobin 
ou Dominicain de. Paris @ attaque les Jeſuites 
1 dans 


DS XD, 


Eine 
and intreat him to promote the Publication 
of Gudius's Inſcriptions, which are com- 
mitted to Grævius; but above all to con- 
tinue to enrich the Publick, with his own 
productions, which have as much So- 
lidity, as Learning, as appears by his incom- 
parable Di ! in Defence of Religion. 
I could wiſh alſo, that ſome learned Man 
took care of the poſthumous Works of the 
excellent Mr. Edward Bernard, who was 
alſo, in my Opinion, an Ornament to Eu- 


gland. He and I were admitted about the 


ſame Time Members of the Royal Society. 
He has publiſh'd a Table of the different 
Characters of all Nations, and has promiſed 
a Comment thereupon. 'Tho' this Com- 


ment ſhould be rough and indigeſted, it 
| ought to be made Publick; and all 


his other Compoſitions, be they never ſo 


| little in Order. 


{ muſt give you ſome Account of a 
new War in France, between the Domini- 


cans and the Feſurts, in which the Arch- 


| bilhop of Paris takes Part with the former. 
| Father Natalis Alexander, a Jacobin or Do- 
| minican of Paris, has attack'd the Fefur ts 


in 
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duns fon livre de Morale, que Þ Archeveque 
de Paris a fort recommande dans fon Dioceſe, 
Ce qui à attire quelques livres contre Pauteur 
de la part des Jeſuites. L' Auteur y a re- 
pondu, et Þ Archeveque en a pris la defenſe 
dans une Lettre Paſtorale, qu'il a adreſſee d 


tout fon Dioceſe, ou il ſemble condamner ce 


que les Jeſuites ont fait contre le livre: La 
Lettre Paſtorale vient tout nowvellement 
deſlre miſe en Latin. Depuis les Jeſuites 
ont adareſſee une ſeconde Lettre au Pere 
Alexandre, dans la quelle ils font un paral- 
lele de leur doctrine avec celle des Thomiſtes, 
on Pominicains. Cette Lettre a donne en- 
core occafion a une reponſe du Pere Alexandre. 
Encore P Archeveque de Reims ſemble faire 
la guerre aux Jeſuites par un Ordonnance 
touchant Papprobation des Reguliers de ſon 
Dioceſe. De plus, les Carmes ſe dechai- 
nent, particulierement contre le Pere Pape- 
broch, et ſes Compagnes, Jeſuites d Anvers, 
qui dans leur Acta Sanctorum 7'ont pas voulu 
ny pit approuver les pretenſions plaiſantes de 
ces Religieux, qui ncus voudroent faire 
croire, que le Prophete Elie eft leur fonda- 
teur. Les Carmes ont eu afſez de credit 
pour faire cenſurer quelgues livres des Jeſuites 

dans 


1 


in his Book of Morality, which the Arch- 
| biſhop of Paris has ſtrongly recommended 
| in his Dioceſe. This produced ſome 
| Books on the Part of the Jeſuits againſt the 


Author. The Author has anſwer'd; and 
the Archbiſhop has undertaken his Defence in 
a Paſtoral Letter, directed to his whole 
Dioceſe, wherein he ſeems to condemn 


| what the Jeſaits have done againſt the 
Book: The Paſtoral Letter is juſt put 


into Latin. The Jeſuits have ſince ad- 
drefled a ſecond Letter to Father Alex- 


ander, in which they make a Compariſon 


of their Doctrine with that of the Thomifts, 


or Dominicans, This Letter has given 
further Occaſion for a Reply from Father 


Alexander, Beſides, the Archbiſhop of 
Rheims ſeems to make War on the Yeſuits 


by an Ordonnance concerning the Appro- 
F bation of the Regulars of his Dioceſe. 
| Moreover the Carmelites exclaim, particu- 


larly againſt Father Papebroch and his Com- 


| panions, Jeſuits of Antwerp, who in their 
Ala Sanctorum, neither will, nor can ap- 
prove the ridiculous Pretenſions of theſe 


Monks, who would make us believe, that 


| the ends Elias was their Founder. The 


Carmelites 
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dans Pinguifition d Eſpagne. 
dernierement Þ Apologie du Pere Papebroch 


Fay receu 


contre les Carmes. Si les Jeſuites avoient 
fousjours autant de raiſon, qu ils en ont dans 
cette rencontre, ils n'auroent Jamais tort, 
Cependant ces particularites font voir, que ces 
Peres encore ne ſont pas tousjuurs, ny far tout, 


les plus pucjens.. 


On a fort eſte ſurpris en France, de Þ Elec- 
tion du Roy de Pologne, en la Perſonne de 
P Elefteur de Saxe; on en a meme et ſurpris 
en Allemagne. Car þ jamais ſecret a eſti 
bien garde, Ca efte celui la. Si I Elefeur 
avoit brigue auparavant en public, on auroit 
fait jouer mille Cabales, pour Pexclure. En 
 ecrivant & un Saxon de mes amis, je luy dis, 
qu'il falloit leur faire en meme temps des con- 
gratulations d cauſe de la Couronne acquiſe d 
leur Prince, et des condoleances a cauſe de 
ſen changement de religion: A peu pres 


comme on fait aupres du Succeſſeur dun 
Prince mort, ou les complimens de condoleance, 
et de congratulation, pari paſſu ambulant. 
Mais comme la congratulation Pemporte dans 


Cette derni ere rencontre, f ay pear, que la 
. congoleance 


$ 
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Curmelites have had Credit enough to pro- 
cure a Cenſure of ſome Books of the 
ſuits in the Inquiſition of Spain. . I have 
lately received Father Papebroch's Defence 
againſt the Carmelites. If the Feſuits had 
always as much Reaſon on their Side, as 
in this Diſpute, they would never be 
wrong. However, theſe Particulars ſhew, 
that theſe Fathers are not always, nor every 
where, the moſt powerful. 

France is much ſurpriz'd, that the Elec- 
tor of Saxony is choſen King of Poland, as 
are even the Germans: For if ever Secret 
were well kept, this has been. If the 
Elector had openly ſued for it before-hand, 
there had been a thouſand Cabals form'd 
to exclude him. In writing to a Saxon, a 
Friend of mine, I tell him, that I muft at 
once congratulate them, on the Crown 
gain'd by their Prince; and condole with 
them, on his Change of Religion: Juſt as 
| we do with. the Succeſſor of a deceas'd 
| Prince ; where the Compliments of Condo- 
| lance and Congratulation, par! paſſu am- 
bulant. But as in the latter Congratula- 
tion prevails, in this Caſe. I fear the Con- 
| Glance will prevail in the Minds of the 
Saxons, 
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condoleance ne Pemporte dans Veſprit d, 
de Meſſreurs les Saxons, qui temoighent 
deſftre fort affliges. Cependant le nouveau 
Roy fait ce qu'il peut maintenant pour tes 
conſoler. I a fait temoigner tant a ſes 
ſujets, quia dautres Princes Proteſtans, 
awil ne pretend pas de rien innover dans 
le Pays. Il ne ſcauroit ſe propoſer en ceti; 
rencontre un meilleur modelle que Pexempl; 
du feu duc d Hanover, Jean Frederic, Frer: 
de PEletteur de Bronſvic. Ce Prince (qui 
ma appelle dans ce pays cy) eſtoit de la 
religion Romaine, et ſans doute de bonne 
foy, mais avec une moderation admirabl: 
Il ta jamais donne aux Eſtats du Pais, 
et pas meme aux Eccleſtaſtiques Proteſian 
le moinare ſujet de plainte. Et ce qui 
pouvoit paroiſtre plaiſant a ceux, qui ne ſout 
pas bien informes des droits. I exercoit it 
droit Epiſcopal, comme font tous les auiris 
Princes Proteſtans, conformement a la paix 


de Munſter, malgre tout ce que le Non N Wi 
a Cologne, /es Vicegerents Apoſtoliques, et lu 


Religieux Miſſionnaires, pouvoient dire. E 


Pafjaire ayant eſte portee a Rome, le Pate bei p 


meme prononca pour tiy: Car ce Prin 
faiſeit toutes les choſes avec beaucoup « 


circonſpectiu a 


E 


Saxons ; who appear to be greatly concern'd. 


In the mean time, the new King does all 


he can at preſent for their Conſolation. He 
has made it known, as well to his Subjects, 
as to other Proteſtant Princes, that he does 


not intend to make any Innovations in his 
Country. He cannot on this Occaſion pro- 


poſe to himſelf a better Model, than the 


Example of the late Duke of Hanover, 


John Frederic, Brother to the Elector of 


| Brunſwic, This Prince (who call'd me 
into this Country) was of the Romiſ Re- 


ligion, and without Doubt in good Earneſt, 


but with wonderful Moderation. He never 
gave the States of his Country, nor even 
the Proteſtant Eccleſiaſticks, the leaſt Cauſe 
of Complaint; and what may appear ſtrange 
to thoſe, who are not well informed of 
ſuch Rights; he exerciſed the Epiſcopal 
Right, as the other Proteſtant Princes do, 
conformably to the Treaty of Munſter, not- 
withſtanding all the Nuntio at Cologne, the 
Apoſtolic Vicegerents, and the Religious 
Miſſionaries, could ſay. And the Affair 


being carry'd to Rome, the Pope himſelf 
pronounced in his Favour: For this Prince 
f all Things with great Circumſpection. 

I am 
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circomſpection. Je ſuis davis, qu'on faſſe 
chercher ches nous tout ce qui Sejt paſſe 
dans ces rencontres pour le communiquer au 
nouveau Roy. fe ſuis tres marri quil 
weſt plus Proteſtant, mais enfin il faut le 
prendre tel qu'il eſt, et puiſque Ceſt un 
Prince d'un tres grand merite, et qui a des 
gualites tout d fait heroiques, les Etats 
de Saxe feront bien de menager ſon eſprit 
et de ne rien faire qui le puiſſe aigrir; 
car il pourroit prenare ſon temps pour tes 
en faire repeutir un jour. Au lieu que g il. 
luy temoignent leur affettion, non «ſtant 
ſon changement, et leur doulenr, il en ſera 
tousjours avec eux d'une maniere modertt, 
comme ſon intereſt le demande Et j eſpere 
que la conſideration, qu'il à pour le Roy dt 

la Grande Bretagne, y contribuera beaucop. 
Cependant les Lutheriens ont perdi mail 

tenant leur Pape, fait Papiſte, et il faut 

qu'il ayent recours a un Pape reform. 

Car il faut ſcavoir, que PElectenr de Saue 

eſtoit le Direfteur des Proteſtans, tant 

Lutheriens que Calviniſtes, de J Empin 

dans les dietes, et dans toutes les aur. 
occaſions. Maintenant cette direction put: 

roit etre referee a Electeur de Brande. 

bouß 
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I am of Opinion, that every Thing, which 
paſſed in this Affair, ſhould be ſought 
out to communicate to the new King. 
I am very ſorry he is no longer a Proteſtant: 


But after all we muſt take him as he is; 


and ſince he is a Prince of great Merit, 
and who has Qualities altogether Heroic, 
the States of Saxony will do well to ma- 
nage his Diſpoſition, and do nothing that 
may ſour him, for he may take a Time 
one Day or other to make them repent it. 
| Whereas, if they teſtify their Affection to 
him, notwithſtanding his Change, and their 
Concern, he will always treat them with 
Moderation, as his Intereſt requires ; and I 
| hope his Regard for the King of Great 
Britain will greatly contribute to it. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the Lutherans have now loſt 
| their Pope, become a Papiſt, and they 
| muſt have Recourſe to a reform'd * Pope. 
For you muſt know, the Elector of Saxony 


vas the Director of the Proteſtants of the 
Empire, both Lutherans and Calviniſts, in 
„the Diets, and on all other Occafions. 
This Direction may now be transfer'd to 
i — — — 3 r 


| * The Word -4f6rm'd in this and the following Page 
means Calviniſt. 
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bourg, uon obſtant qu'il eſt reforms. Auf 
eſt il vray qu autres fois avant que PElec. 
torat fut tramsformè ſur Baviere, le Comte 
Palatin, quoique reforme, eſtoit auſſi Di. 
recteur des Proteſtans. Quant a moy j ay 
tousjours cru, et public hautement dans 
toutes les recontres, que la difference entre 
les noſtres et les voſtres eſt de nulle conſc- 
quence, et qu'il eſt tres inutile, et meme 
tres dommageable de conteſter avec aigreur 
ſur des queſtions, qui wont point d"injinence 
far la practique de la piete, et fur Peſſen- 
tiel du Chriſtianiſme. Nous aurons bien 
toſt une ſeconde Edition du livre de Pit 
comparable Georgius Calixtus, de Helmſtiat, 
ſur ce ſujet ; avec une preface, et quelques 
additions de fon fils, qui eſt auſſi ſon ſuc- 
cgſſeur dans la chaire de Theologie. 

Mais je wecarte trop de noſtre Eleteur, 
maintenant Roy de Pologne. Les Polonnos 
ont eu autresfois de la Saxe leur religion 
et leur loix. Car ils reconnoi{ſoient, in 
ſpiritualibus, / Archevegue de Magdebourg, 
et il ſurvoient le droit Saxon juſqua dt. 
mander, a Scabinis Saxoniæ, les deciſions 
5 leur e et le droit Polonnois eſto 

Appelle 


od. 

the Elector of Brandenburg, notwithſtand- 
ing he is reform'd. It is true, that for- 
merly, before Bavaria was form'd into an 
Electorate, the Count Palatine, tho' re- 
form'd, was alſo Director of the Proteſtants. 
As for myſelf I have always believ'd, and 
loudly publiſh'd on all Occaſions, that the 
Difference betwixt us and you 1s of no 
Conſequence ; and that it is very uſeleſs, 
and even prejudicial to diſpute with Eager- 
neſs on Queſtions, which have no Influ- 
ence on the Practice of Piety, and on the 
Eſſentials of Chriſtianity. We ſhall ſoon 
have a ſecond Edition of the Book of the 
incomparable Georgius Caliætus, of Hel;nſtat, 
on this Subject; with a Preface and ſome 
| Additions by his Son, who ſucceeds him 
| in the Divinity Chair. 

But I ramble too far from our Elector, 
| now King of Poland. The Poles had for- 
| merly their Religion and Laws from 
Saxony, For they acknowledge, in ſbiritu- 
alibus, the Archbiſhop of Magdebours, and 
they follow the Saxon Laws even to the 
demanding, 4 Scabinis Saxoniæ, the De- 
ciſions of their Queſtions; and the Polis 
Law was call'd Tus Magdeburgicum : This 
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appelle Jus Magdeburgicum : Cela m'a fait 
faire cette Epigramme. 


Ut quondam Leges, ita nunc a Saxone regem 
Sarmata, qui regnum juraq; ſervet, habet. 


Si Dieu ne Pempe che pour Nos peches, Cette 
Eleftion du Roy de Pologne pourroit cauſer 
la ruine de P Empire Ottoman dans ] Europe; 
car c'eſt un Prince, dont la valeur et la 
' puiſſance ſont capables danimer une nation 
guerriere, et la jonfion de cette nation avec 
les Allemands ef les Moſcovites peut eftre 
fatale aux Turcs. 


Et fi fata volunt, Ceſar, Czar, Saxog; juncti 
Europd pote runt pellere bar bariem. 


A propos des Moſcovites il faut que je vous 
parle de la Grande Ambaſſade de cet Em- 
pire, ou le Monarque meme ſe trouve incog- 
nito. Nous les avons vi en paſſant dans le 
voi ſinage. Quoique ce Prince n'ait pas nos 
manieres, il ne laiſſe pas d avoir beaucoup 
dieſprit. Le premier Ambaſſadeur s appelle 
Monſieur le Fort, Genevois, le ſecond eff 


. . A . / 
Gouverneur de Siberie, le mime qui a eff 
| Chef 
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occaſioned me to make the following 
Epigram. 


Ut quondam Leges, ita nunc a Saxone regem 
Sarmata, qui regnum juraque ſervet, habet. 


If God for our Sins does not prevent it, 
this Election of the King of Poland might 
deſtroy the Ottoman Empire in Europe; 
for he is a Prince, whoſe Courage and 
Power are ſufficient to animate a warlike 
Nation, and the Junction of this Nation 
with the Germans and Muſcovites may be 
fatal to the Turks, | 


Et þi fata volunt, Cæſar, Czar, Saxoque jun; 
Europa poterunt pellere barbariem, 


Now I mention the Muſcovires I muſt tell 
you of the grand Embaſly of this Empire, 
where the Monarch himſelf comes incognito. 
We ſaw them as they paſſed in the Neigh- 
bourhood. Tho' this Prince has not our 
Manners, he is nevertheleſs a Man of great 
| Underſtanding. The firſt Ambaſſador is called 
Mionſieur le Fort, a Geneveſe, the ſecond is the 
Governor of Siberia, the ſame who was 
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Chef des Troupes Moſcovites eppoſees aux 
Chinois, ef Plenipotentiare du Czar, et ab- 
faremment le meme avec le quel le Pere 
Gerbillon, Teſuite Frangois, comme Inter- 
frete des Chinois, avoit trail d Nipchou 
dans la Tartarie Orientale. Le troiſſeme 
Ambaſjadeur eſt le Grand Chancelier de Þ Em- 
hire. Le Czar (qui parle un peu Hollan- 


dois ou Allemand) à dit d Meſdames tes 


Elefrices de Brandebourg et de Bronſvic 
(qui ſouperent avec luy dans le chaſteau de 
Coppenbruc, apfartenant a Monſeigneur 
Electeur de Bronſvic, c on le traita) qu'il 
Tait baſtir 75 vaiſſeaux de guerre, qu'il veut 
employer fur la Mer Noire. Il ne penſe 


Preſentement, qu'd incommoder les Turcs , 


* ſon grand plaiſir ejt la Marine, qu'il a 
appris, et apprend en per feclion, ayant en 
veue de fe rendre maiſtre du Pont Euxin. 


I fera maintenant en Hollande comme je 


crois, ou il veut Sinſfrure perſonellement, 
ſur tout ce qui regarde Navigation, et on 


croit guil ſe Z ranſportera juſqu'a Veniſe pour = 


y voir les galeres, et la fameux Arſenal. Au 
reſte, il veut abſolument eftre incognito, ei 
guen faſſe ſemblant de ne le point connoiſtre. 
8 Ce 
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General of the Muſcovite Troops againſt 
the Chineſe, and the Czar's Plenipotentiary, 
and apparently the ſame with whom Fa- 
ther Gerbillon, a French Jeſuit, as Inter- 
preter for the Chineſe, treated at Nipchou 
in Eeftern Tartary. The third Ambaſſa- 
dor is the Great Chancellor of the Em- 
pire. The Czar (who ſpeaks a little 
Dutch or German) told the Electreſſes of 
Brandenbourg and Brunſwic (who ſupp'd 
with him in the Caſtle of Coppenbruc, be- 
longing to the Elector of Brunſwic, where 
he was entertained) that he was building 
75 Ships of War, which he intended to 
employ on the Black Sea. He thinks of 
nothing at preſent, but annoying the Turks, 
and his great Pleaſure is the Marine, which 
he has learn'd, and is Learning in Per- 
tection, having in View the rendering him- 
ſelf Maſter of the Euxine Sea. I believe he 
will be ſoon in Holland, where he will in 
Perſon inform himſelf, of all Things, 
belonging to Navigation ; and it is be- 
lieved he will go even to Venice to ſee 
the Galleys, and the famous Arſenal there. 
He inſiſts on being abſolutely incognito, and 
that People ſhould ſeem not to know him, 
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Ce n'eſt quien preſence des Electrices qu'il à 
voulu paſſer pour ce qu'il eſt. 

I. faut que je vous ſupplie enccre Monſieur 
de faire mes Complemens a Monſieur Lock, 
gue je remercie tres humblement des pieces 
conſiderables de ſa fagon, qu'il ma fait en- 
voyer. Fay deja commence d lire ce qu'il a 
fait fur la monnsye ; on ne ſcauroit rien dire 
de plus ſelide ny de mieux fenfe, Et ces pre- 
tendus kauſſemens de monnoye ſont chimeriques, 
tandis qu'on n' pas moyen d'empecher les gens 
de hauſſer le prix des denrees et autres choſes. 
Nos avons meme treuve en Allemagne un 
Llus mechant effect. Ceft que ces deux hauſſe- 
mens ne vont pas d proportion, comme ils 
devrotent, tant a cauſe de la negligence de ceux, 
qui doivent avoir frin de la Police, qu'a cauſ? 
des mauwais artifices des marchands et autres, 
qui hauſfſent les prix des choſes au dela du 
hauſſement de la monnoye, ce qui cauſe une 
Horte notable au Public. Sur tout les mar- 
chands eſtrangers y gagnent, et la perie 
rombe ſur les naturels du pays, qui ne peu- 
vent pas aufjt vaufſer a proportion leur den- 
rees, comme nous Pavons experimente en 
Allemagne. Les marchands prennent pour 
fretexte de leur haufſement exceſſif, [inegalit? 
| 
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Put in the Preſence of the Electreſſes he was 
willing to paſs for what he is. 

I muſt beg you farther, Sir, to make my 
Compliments to Mr. Lock, whom I hum- 
bly thank for thoſe valuable Pieces of his, 
which he cauſed to be ſent me. I have 
already begun to read what he has done 
on Coin, nothing can be ſaid more ſolid 
and judicious. The pretended Riſe of 
Money is chimerical, while we have not 
the Means of hindering People from raifing 
the Price of Proviſions, and other Things. 
We have found in Germany a ſtill worſe 
Effect; it is that theſe two Riſes of Money 
are not in a due Proportion, as well by 
Reaſon of the Negligence of thoſe, who 
ſhould take care of the Police, as by Reaſon 
of the evil Artifices of Merchants and 
others, who raiſe the Price of Things be- 
yond the Riſe of Money, which cauſes a 
remarkable Loſs to the Public. Beſides 
the foreign Merchants gain by it, and the 
Loſs falls on the Natives of the Country, 
who cannot alſo raiſe their Commodities in 
Proportion, as we have experienced in Ger- 
many. The Merchant takes a Pretext, for 
his excefſive Increaſe, from the Inequality 

of 
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de la mechante mennoye, ou (pour farler ſa- 
vorablement de ces corruptions ) de la mon- 
noye hauſſee. Car quoique les plus grands 
Princes de Þ Empire eufjent regle les cheſs, 
fur un certain pied, en vertu du quel un 
demi ecu en eſpece a efte enfin hauſſe a la va- 
leur de deux tiers ecu courant, neantmiins 
quantite des petits Seigneurs et Villes, qui 
ont droit de battre monnoye, font alles bien plus 
bas; ce qui a fait naiſtre une confuſion hor- 
rible : et les marchands ce ſont regles ſurvant 
la plus mechante monnoye pour eftre plus ſours. 
Toutes les remonſtrances n'ont de rien ſervi; 
et le pis a efte g a alter“ terriblement 
Pallcy. It n'y a que la maiſcn de Bronſvic 
qui git maintenu le bon alloy; au lieu qu ail- 
leurs plufienrs oat tout brouille pour peſcher cn 
cau trouble. La monnoye d'argent de Bront- 
vic, gu'on bat au Hartz, eft abſolument la 
meilleure de Europe, et il faut que la votre 
meme baiſſe pavillon devant elle; car la 
noſtre eft de fin argent, et nous refutons, par 
Pexperience, les intereſſes aux monnoyes, qui 
font bien arſes de faire croire aux gens qui on 
ne doit point battre fin, Cependant nous 
taiſons battre fin juſqu'a goo mille ecus et ai 
dela par an, et les moindres de nos pieces de 


fin 
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of the bad Money, or (to ſpeak tender 
of theſe Corruptions) from the Riſe 
of Money. For tho' the greateſt Princes 
of the Empire had regulated Things on a 
certain Foot, by Virtue of which a half 
Crown in Specie has been at length raiſed to 
the Value of two Thirds of a current 
Crown ; nevertheleſs, ſeveral inferior Lords 
and Towns, who have a Right to ſtamp 
Money, have gone much lower ; waich 
has produced a terrible Confuſion : and the 
Merchants regulate themſelves by the worſt 
| Money to be more ſure. All Remon- 
| ſtrances have been of no Service; and the 
worſt is, the Allay is wretchedly alter'd. 
The Houſe of Brunſwic oniy has preſerv- 
ed the good Allay; whereas many others 
have confuſed every Thing for the Sake of 
| fiſhing in troubled Waters. The Silver 
Money of Brunfwic, which is ſtamp'd at 
Hartz, is abſolutely the beſt in Europe, 
| and even yours mult yield to it; for ours 
is of fine Silver, and we refute, by Expe- 
rience, ſuch as are intereſted in Moneys, 
who are glad to make People believe, that 
no fine Silver ſhould be coin'd. Neverthe- 
leſs, we ſtamp to 500,000 Crowns and more 


ns very 
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fin argent ſont une 36me partie dun ty; 
Fe crois que Monſieur Lock ſera bien aiſe de 
fſeavoir cela. Car ze juge par fon livre, qu'il 
n' point ſei ces particularites, ayant ſte 
oblige d adjcuter foy a Popinon vulgaire, qui 
ne veut pas qu on batte fin pour des raiſons peu 
folides. Un ſgavant Turiſconſulte Allemand 
a fait imprimer quantite d actes ou negotia- 
tions ſur la monnoye paſſees dans le trois cer- 
cles de PEmpire, Franconie, Baviere, et 
Suabe, ui ont correſpondance entre eux 
ſur ce ſujet. On ma parle de diſcours que 
le Grand Copernic a fait autres fois ſur la 
emonnoye, et je mien informeray. 


A propos de Copernic, qui eftort Boruſſien, 
un autre Boruſſien, nomme Schulz, @ fait 
wn livre, ou il pretend prouver Poloniam 
nunquam fuiſſe tributariam Imperio, 1/: 
trompe. Hlle eſtoit plus gue tributaire, car 
elle eſteit ſujette, On nous fait eſperer des 
memoires d'un Gentilbomme de Neurenberg, 
qu on pretend avoir connu Þ Amerique avant 
Columbe. Morfieur Wagenſeil, qui en 4 


parle dans un cuvrage de Geograplie, vient 
Je 
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every Year, and the leaſt of our Pieces of 
fine Silver is'a 36th Part of a Crown. I 
| believe Mr. Locke will be glad to know 
This. For I judge by his Book, that he 
was not acquainted with theſe Particulars, 
having been obliged to give Credit to the 
yulgar Opinion, which does not allow the 
ſtamping Fine for Reaſons not very ſolid. 
A learned German Lawyer has printed ſe- 


veral Acts or Negociations on Money, 


| which paſs'd in the three Circles of the 
Empire, Franconia, Bavaria, and Swabia, 
which have Correſpondence between them- 
ſelves on this Subject. I have been told 


of a Diſcourſe, which the great Copernicus 


formerly made on Money, and I ſhall in- 
torm myſelf about it. 

Now I mention Copernicus, who was a 
Pruffian, another Pruſſian, named Schulz, 
has written a Book, where he pretends to 
prove Poloniam nunquam fuiſſe tributariam 
Inberio. He is miſtaken. It was more 
| than tributary, for it was ſubject. We 
are given to hope for the Memoirs of a 
Gentleman of Nuremberg, who is ſaid to 
have known America before Columbus, 
| Monſieur Magenſeil, who makes mention 

| of 
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de publier un ſcavant livre, intitule, Memo- 
rabilia Noriberga, oz i a joint une difſer- 
tation, qui contient une conjecture fort plauj. 
ble de Origine Cingarorum, %o appelle 
vulgatrement Fgyptiens, o Bohemiens, J 


ya ms auſſi une diſſertation, Vom Merſer- 


ſang, ou des vieux pobtes Allemands de temps 
rudes, dont il y a encor des reliques parmy le 
peuple, que les vieillards conſer vent ſoigneuſe- 
ment. Cette diſſertation eſt curieuſe, comme 
eft tout ce qui ſe fait par cet auteur, qui eft Ju- 
riſconſulte, mais d'une erudition untverſelle, 
il excelle ſur tout dans l Aebreu et dans li 
Rabbins. Monfeur Cluver de la Sscciet 
Royale, qui eff Holfatien, mais qui a de- 
meure long temps en Angleterre, a envoy 
une diſſertation ſur une Medaille Aftrologique, 
gurl a fait battre, qui r re P Horoſcope 


de / Empereur. 


Je repondray une autre fois, Monjjear, 
aux articles de voſtre poſtſcriptum, qui de- 
mandent un papier a part. Les vies de M. 
Seth Ward, Eveque de Sarum, et de M. 
Wilkins, Eveque de Cheſter, ſeront inſtruc— 


tives. C eftotent deux excellents hommes. J 9, 


pre 
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of it in a Geographical Work, has juſt pub- 
liſhed a learned Book, intitled, Memora- 
bilia Noriberga, to which he has ſubjoin'd 
a Diſſertation, containing a very. plauſible 
Conjecture de Origine Cingarorum, whom 
we vulgarly call AÆgyptians, or Bobemians. 
He has alſo added a Diſſertation, Vom 
| Merſterſang, or of ſome old German Poets 
of rude Times, of whoſe Works there are 
ſtill remains among the People, and which 
| the old Men carefully preſerve. This Diſ- 
| ſertation is very curious, as is every Thing 
of this Author, who is a Lawyer, but of 
| Univeral Erudition, and above all excells in 
the Hebrew and Rabbinical Learning. Mr. 
| Cluver of the Royal Society, who is of 
| Holſtein, but has liv'd a long while in Eu- 
gland, has ſent me a Diſſertation on an 
| Aſtrological Medal, which he has cauſed 
to be ſtruck, repreſenting the Emperor's 
| Horoſcope. | 

I ſhall reply ſome other time, Sir, to 
the Articles of your Poſtſcript, which re- 
| qure a Letter a-part. The Lives of Seth 
| Ward, Biſhop of Salisbury, and of Wilkins, 
\ Biſhop of Cheſter, will be very inſtructive. 


| They were two excellent Men. I hope, 


0 Gypſies. 


that 
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pere que Monſieur Pape Blunt ſera entre dan, 

le detail de leur penſees. Fay conſiderè awe; 
attention le grand ouvrage du CharafFere 
reel, et Langage Philoſophique de Monſieur 
Wilkins. Je trouve qu'il y 4 mis une in- 
finite de belles choſes, et nous n'avons jamais 
eu une Table des Predicamens plus accomplie. 
Mais P application pour les caracteres, et pour 
la Langue, weſt point conforme a ce qu'on 
pouvoit et devoit faire. Favois conſiders 
cette matiere avant le livre de Monſieur 
Wilkins, quand j eſtois un jeune homme de 
dix neuf ans, dans mon petit livre de arte 
combinatoria, ef mon opinion eft que ces ca- 
racteres veritablement reels et philſophiques 
doivent repondre a Þ Analyſe des penſees. 
eft vray que ces caracteres pre-ſuppoſent la 
veritable Philoſophie, et ce n'eſt que preſente- 
ment que j oſerois entreprendre de les fabriquer. 
Les Objections de M. Dalgarus, et de M. 
Wilkins, contre la methode veritablement phi- 
loſephique ne ſont que pour excuſer Pimper fec- 
tion de leur eſſais, et marquent ſeulement les 
difficultes qui les en ont rebutes. Tay plain 
la mort prematurèe de M. Wharton, dont on 
pcuvoit attendre encore des belles choſes. Puiſ 


12 on a les originaux des Lettres du Preſident 
Vargas 
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that Mr. Pope Blunt enters into the Particu- 


lars of their Thoughts. I have attentively 


conſider d the great Work of Mr. Wilkins's 


real Character, and Philoſophical Language : 

I find he has thrown in an infinite Number 
of fine Things ; and we have never had a 
more compleat Table of Predicaments. But 
the Application for the Characters, and for 
the Language, 1s not conformable to what 
might, and ought to be done. I had con- 
ſider d this Matter, before Mr. Wilkins's 


Book appear d, when I was a young Man 


of nineteen, in a little Book de arte com- 


| binatoria; and my Opinion is, that the 
SF Characters truly real and philoſophick ought 
WF to anſwer to the Analyſis of the Thoughts. 
| Indeed theſe Characters pre-ſuppoſe the 
true Philoſophy, which at preſent is not 
| what I would undertake to compoſe. The 
| Objeftions of Dalgarus, and of Wilkins 
| againſt the Method truly philoſophick, are 
| only to excuſe the Faults of their Eflays ; 
and ſhew only the Difficulties which have 
ſtopp'd them. I am concerned at the pre- 
| mature Death of Mr. F/harton, from whom 
| We might have expected other fine Things. 


L Since 
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Vargas, on ne doit Poi nt craindre que le; 
Romaniſtes oſent Hinſcrire en faux contre 
leur authenticite, I n'y a que les ignorans 
qui puiſſent eftre capables de ces doutes. Pour 
bien faire la vie de Mahomet, autour de la 
religion des Sarrafins, il faudroit conſulter 
les Manuſcrits Arabes, autrement on court 


riſque de ſe Ree 


— — Pa — ds ' weed ” Ä a x IS . Oy 


Je liray avec attention les Amœbæa d, 
Monſicur F Eveque de Worceſter, et de Mon- 0. 
fieur Lock. Je ne doute point que celuy-ci ne I 
fe tire fort bien d affaire. Il a trop de „ 
jugement pour donner priſe a Meſſieurs ls i 
Eccleſiaſtiques, qui ſont les Directeurs natu- WM th 
rels des peuples, et dont il faut ſutvre les for- Fi 
mulaires autant qu'il eft poſhuble. Et juy pe 
deja remarque dans les endroits que j ay vit th 
d abord que Monſieur Lock ſe juſtifie dum Wh M 
maniere tres ſolide. I meſt arrive quelque lid 
choſe 4 approchant avec le - celebre Monſeur ha 
Arnaud: I avoit vit quelgue choſe de moy, et 1 
i avoit crit y trouver des mauvaiſes confe- WF wt 
quences, mais quand il eut vil mes explict 


#1 ons, il me dechargea hautement luy mem, 
. L 


— y 
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Since we have the Originals of Preſident 
Vargas's Letters, we need not fear the 


Romaniſts venturing to undertake any 


Charge againſt their Authenticity : None 
but the ignorant are capable of Doubt- 
ing it. To make a good Life of Ma- 


homet, Author of the Religion of the 


Saracens, the Arabian Manuſcripts ſhould 


be conſulted, otherwiſe there is great 
| Danger of being deceiv' d. 


I ſhall read with Attentiqn the 7 AH 
of the Biſhop of Worceſter, and Mr. Lock. 
I doubt not but the latter will acquit himſelf 
very well. He has too much Judgment to 
give Offence to the Eccleſiaſticks, who are 


the natural Directors of the People, and whoſe 
| Formularies muſt be follow'd as much as 
| poſlible. And I have already remark'd in 
the Paſſages I immediately dipp'd into, that 
Mr. Lock juſtifies himſelf with great So- 
lidity. Something of a like Nature 
| happen'd to me with the famous Mr. Ar- 
| naud : He had ſeen a Performance of mine, 
which he thought chargeable with ſome bad 
| Conſequences; but when he had my 
| Explications, he himſelf openly clear'd me; 
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et quoique nous ne fuſſions pas d'accord en 
tout, il ne laiſſa pas de reconnoiſtre, que mes 
ſentimens n'avoient rien de mauvais. Je 
mimagine qu'il pourra arriver la mtime 
choſe a Pegard de M. de Worceſter, car te 
ſentimens peuvent demeurer differens ſans eſtre 
dangereux oui reprebenfibles. Je vous ay 
marque autresfois en quoy je differe un peu 
oy meme de Monſieur Locke, et je ſeray 
bien aiſe d'en avoir un jour voſtre ſentiment. 
Les miens en Philoſophie approchent un peu 
Tavantage de ceux de feu Madame la Cin- 
teſſe de Conway, et tiennent le milieu entre 
Platon et Democrite ; puiſque je croy que 
tout ſe fait mechaniquement comme wveulent 
Democrite ef Des Cartes contre Popinion de 
M. More, et ſes ſemb.ables; et que neant- 
moins tout ce fait encore vi e et fut- 
vant les cauſes finales, tout eſtant plein de vie 
et de Perception, contre Popinion des Demo- 
criticiens. Un ami d' Hollande me demanda, 


fi mes remarques ſur les Eſſais de Monſeur 
Lock ne pourroient pas eftre joints 4 la 
nouvelle Edition d'Hollande, mars je men 
excuſay, car il auroit efte injuſte de publitr 


one ſon i he ouvrage quelque cboſe, qui 


gurl: 


ce; 


cip 


| to 1 


17 
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and tho' we did not agree in every 
Particular, he failed not to acknowledge 
that my Sentiments had nothing bad in 
them. I imagine the ſame Thing may 
happen in regard to the Biſhop of Wor- 
cefter, for Sentiments may be different with- 


out being dangerous or reprehenſible. 1 


have heretofore obſerved to you in what I 


differ a little from Mr. Lock, and I ſhall 


| be glad to have your Opinion of it ſome 


Day or other. My Sentiments in Philoſo- 
phy come ſomewhat nearer thoſe of the 


| late Counteſs of Conway, and keep a Me- 


dum betwixt Plato and Democritus ; ſince 
believe, that every Thing is made mecha- 


| nically, as Democritus and Des Cartes ad- 
vance againſt the Opinion of Dr. More, 


and others; and nevertheleſs, that every 
Thing is made vitally, and according to 


| final Cauſes, all being full of Life and Per- 


ception againſt the Opinion of the Diſ- 


| ciples of Democritus. A Friend of mine 
in Holland enquires, whether my Remarks 
on Mr, Lock's Eſſays might not be join'd 
| tothe new Dutch Edition, but I excuſed 
| myſelf, for it had been unjuſt to publiſh, 


1 with 


1 
auroit pi parbiſtre fait contre luy, fans li 
domner lieu diy joindre ſa reponſe. 


Vous me parles, Monfeur, des additions de 
Monſieur Bentley au livre de Monſieur 
Wotton ſur Jaccroiſſement des Sciences, et la 
preference des modernes. Te way jamais vi 
ce que Ceſt que ce livre de Monſieur Wotton. 
Si Monſieur Bentley prononce pour les mo- 
dernes (comme je croy qu il fera) les defen- 
feurs des anciens ne ſgauroient plus reſiſter ; 
car ſa grande connoiſſance de ce que Pantiqui- 
te a de plus beau, et ſon equite ne permettent 
point qu on le recuſe, ny qu'on appelle de ſon 
jugement. Je lache de trouver les regles de 
la Chancelerie Apoſtolique, et la declaration 
que vous ſoubaites. Un Mathematicien de 
Suede, nomme M. Bilberg, a publie non pas 
le voyage du Roy de Suede, comme on vous Fa 
dit, mais le fien fait par Ordre du Roy, 
aux extremites du Royaume, ou le Soleil ne ſe 
couche point durant les nuits d'efte. Nos li 
braires ne Pont point. I eft vray que le Riy 
y avoit eſtè Iuy mime Pannee auparavant. Je 
obercheray quelques livres pour vous que e. 


per 0 
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with his own Works, any Thing that 
might ſeem to be written againſt him, with= 
out giving him room to ſubjoin his own 
Anſwer. 

. You mention'd to me, Sir, Mr. Bentley's 
_ Additions to Mr. Wotton's Book on the In- 
creaſe. of Science, and the Preference of 


the Moderns : I have never ſeen what this 


Book of Mr. Motton's is. If Mr. Bentley 
pronounces in Favour of the Moderns (as 
I believe he will) the Advocates for the 
Antients can hold out no longer; for his 
great Knowledge of all that is valuable in 
Antiquity, and his Candour, admit of no 
Exceptions, nor of any Appeal from his 
Judgment. I am endeavouring to find the 


Rules of the Apoſtolick Chancery, and the 


Declaration which you defire. A Mathe- 
matician of Sweden, one Mr. Bilberg, has 
publiſh'd, not the King of Sweden's Voyage, 
as you have been told, but his own, by 


the King's Order, to the Extremities of the 


Kingdom, where the Sun goes not down 
during the Summer Nights. Our Book- 


ſellers have it not. It is true the King 


himſelf was there the Year before. I ſhall 
"Je < ſeek 


Deer 


„„ 
pere ne vous devoir point deplaire, et je 
les envoyeray a Hambourg ſurvant vos 
ordres. 


Monſieur Bernoulli, Profeſſeur d Bale, 


ayant reſolu auſſi le probleme de la ligne 
Brachyſtochrone de Monſieur fon frere, 
Profeſſeur a Groningue, @ peu pres, comme 
Monfieur Newton et moy, a propoſe en meme 
temps a ſon frere d'autres problemes dans les 
Actes de Leipzig, que celuy-cy a auſſi reſolus, 
mais ſa ſolution n'a pas encore eſte publiee. 
Il fe trouve que ma Methode pour Pautre 
probleme de Groningue de la ligne, dont 
pluſieurs points font une mime effett, eſt juſte- 
ment cette de Monſieur Newton, au lieu que 
la Methode de Meſſi leurs Bernoulli en eftut 
toute differente. 

Vous nous fai tes un beat pourtrait, 
Monfieur, de Madame Stillingfleet, et encore 
de feu Monfieur Horneck, qui eſtoit origi- 
naire du Palatinat, et j'ay connu ſes parens. 
Les Eccleſiaſtiques capables de toucher et de 


pouſſer les hommes d la veritable piete ne 


ſgauroient eftre aſſes eftimes. Cependant il 
Jait uſer de e on dans les practiques de 


devotion 
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ſeek out for ſome Books for you, which I 
hope will not diſpleaſe you, and will ſend 


them to Hamburg according to your Di- 


rections. 

Monſieur Bernoulli, Profeſſor at Baſil, 
having alſo ſolv'd the Problem of the Bra- 
chyſtochronal Line of his Brother, Profeſſor at 
Groninguen, very near as Mr. Newton and 
I did, has propoſed at the ſame time to his 
Brother other Problems in the Acts of 
Leipg, which the latter has alſo ſolv'd, 
but his Solution has not been yet publiſhed. 
It is found, that my Method for the other 
Groninguen Problem of the Line, (many 
Points of which have the ſame Effect) is 
exactly that of Mr. Newton, whereas Meſ- 
ſieurs  Bernoulli's Method was quite diffe- 
rent from it. 

You give us a fine Picture of Mrs. Stil- 
lingfleet, and alſo of the late Mr. Horneck, 
who was originally of the Palatinate, and 
I knew his Relations. Eccleſiaſticks able 
to move and force Men to true Piety can- 
not be enough eſteem'd. Nevertheleſs Diſ- 
cretion ſhould be uſed in the Exerciſes of 
Devotion. God has placed us in the 


World 


e 
devotion. Dieu ntus a mis dans le mond 
pour agir ſurvant ſa volonte, et non pas pour 
tuy faire des harangues et des complemens. 
Feſtime veritablement pieux ceux, qui ont des 
grands ſentimens de la ſageſſe de Dieu, et 
qui ont de Pardeur pour faire du bien, ſe 
conformant d ſa wvolonte autant qu'il eft en 
leur pouvoir. Rien ne ſert plus d la ſolide 


devotion que la veritable philoſophie, qui fait 


connoiſtre et admirer les merveilles de Dieu, 
et qui en publie la gloire comme il faut. Car 
comment peut on aimer Dieu, et le glorifer, 
ans en connoijſtre la beaute? Mais le but de 
tout eft la practique des vertus morales pour 
lie bien public, cu (ce qui eſt la meme choſe) 
pour la gloire de Dieu. Ainſi toute devotion, 


qui ne nous propoſe pas quelque verite confide- 


rable ſur les per fections et ouvrages de Dieu, 
ou qui ne tend point a produire quelque bien, 
eſt une fimple ceremonie, qui ne dot ſervir 
gu'a exciter les hommes a .ce qu'il y a de 
reel dans la fiete. Au lieu que beaucoup de 
devots, contents de leur fagons, negligent le 
ſolide. Ainfi on voit qu encore les directeurs 


des ames, et les devots, auroient beſoin d'in+ 
ſtruction et de reforme. Mais laiſſons en le 


fin 


1 
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World to perform his Will, and not to 
make Harangues and Compliments to him. 
I look on thoſe to be truly pious, who 
have great Sentiments of the Wiſdom of 
God, and who have an Ardour to do good, 


conforming themſelves to his Will, as 
much as is in their Power. Nothing con- 


duces more to true Devotion than true 


Philoſophy, which makes us know and 


admire the Wonders of God, and diſplay 
his Glory as we ought. For how can we 
love God, and glorify him, without know- 
ing the Beauty of his Works? But the 
End of all is the Practice of the Moral 
| Virtues for the Public Good, or (which 


is the ſame Thing) for the Glory of 


| God. Thus all Devotion, which does 
| not propoſe to us ſome conſiderable Truth 


relating to the Perfection and Works of God, | 


or S to produce ſome Good, is meer 


| Ceremony, which ſhould never be apply'd, 


but to excite Men to real Piety : Where- 
as many devout Perſons, contented with 
| the Form, neglect the Subſtance. Thus 


we ſee even that the ſpiritual Guides and 
pious Perſons, ſtand in need of Inftruc- 


tion 


k 
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ein 2 Monfieur Stillingfleet,, et ſes ſem- 
blables ; pour moy je ſuis avec 2ele, 


Voſtre tres humble, 


et tres obeiſſant Serviteur, 


LEIBNIT2Z. 


P. S. Monſieur, vous en uſeres de mes 
Lettres comme il vous plaira, et vous 
les communiqueres a qui vous le Ju- 


geres d propos. 


E 
tion and Reformation. But let us leave 
this Care to Mr. Stilling feet, and others 
like him: For my Part, I am with Zeal, 


Nur moſt bumble, 
and moſt obedient Servant, 
LEIBNIT Z. 
P. S. Sir, you will make what Uſe of 


my Letters you pleaſe, and com- 
municate them to who you think 


Proper. 
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E R R A . 
AGE 62. Line 8, lege, it in a cor- 


poreal Manner. 
Page 65. dele ult. voc. not. 
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